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Preface vii 


FOREWORD 
DIANE COLLINS, CHIEF COUNCILLOR FOR KITSUMKALUM 1999-2003 


itsumkalum is a wonderful community with a tremendous 

amount of potential in its people, resources, and location. 

We are a community with the potential to set our own vi- 
sion and govern ourselves. We have the potential to become an eco- 
nomic force in the region through the revitalization of our culture. 
Kitsumkalum has so much going for it, and the nice thing is that 
we are all very connected through family. It is that connection that 
makes it clearly our duty and responsibility, as a community, to 
move forward and to recognize all we can accomplish. 

What gives me my identity as a person of Kitsumkalum is my 
sense of heritage and culture. It’s the history. As a community, our 
identity is grounded in the knowledge that we have landmarks here, 
in this territory, that stem back thousands of years. For example, 
on our mountain we find culturally modified trees that are dated 
four hundred years and beyond, right behind our village. But even 
without knowing that the trees are there, even without finding 
artefacts in our back yards all the time, people in this community 
have a sense of history that stems back hundreds of years. They 
know they have a culture that is old and that is still alive. 

In Kitsumkalum, we have house groups and clan groups that 
people recognize whenever we come together as a community for 
a feast, or for weddings or funerals. We are very respectful of those 
cultural things. Our culture is what makes Kitsumkalum special. 

The community organizes itself culturally very well, even 
under trying circumstances. As a Nation, we have been oppressed 
by different levels of government for many years, but we are now 
emerging out of that state of oppression and into our own culture. 
Every day Kitsumkalum works on revitalizing its heritage. Our 
treaty office and many of our families are doing research and are 
searching within themselves for the right answers to the many 
issues that we must face. This is a really exciting effort for us. We 
are beginning to bring out our culture and to recognize it in feasts 
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and to dance for the sake of dancing. Our dance groups are moving 
again. This change is important to us. These are really positive 
changes and I see our future getting stronger. More and more 
we are organizing ourselves as a community with our own values 
rather than trying to organize around non-aboriginal values. This 
is SO important to us. 

We also are strengthening our language. As Tsimshian people, 
an ability to utilize Sm’algyax as a second language would be 
extremely powerful for us, both as individuals and as Nation. It 
would be a unifying force. Taking our language back is building 
self-esteem and a greater, more powerful sense of who we are, and 
this impacts positively on how we connect with the outside world. 

The Canadian Government did not know what to do with the 
“Indians” who lived here before a federal government existed and 
so they considered us a “problem.” In order to deal with us as a 
“problem,” they created the Department of Indian Affairs and 
forced their foreign system of government upon us. Theirs was a 
system aimed to destroy and to assimilate. The federal government 
tried to assimilate us by attempting to take away our real authority, 
by removing the power of our hereditary chiefs, by restricting us 
to small parcels of land, by taking away our children and by taking 
away our language. Those non-aboriginal people wanted to see the 
end of our culture and the only choice they could come up with 
was for us to learn how to exist within their non-compromising, 
non-aboriginal world. That was the idea and the direction of the 
Indian Act, and it still is the idea underlying the law today. 

These are the reasons why I think it’s important for us to re- 
joice in the fact that we still feast, that we still have dance groups, 
that we still have Hereditary Chiefs to uphold, and that we still have 
our language and that it’s growing stronger and being passed on 
to the younger ones. We can celebrate that we still have our house 
groups and Sm’algyax names, the names of our people. We still re- 
member the Sm’algyax names for our landmarks. These are things 
well worth maintaining and I see us continuing to use them in the 
future. This is very positive for our people. It gives us a sense of 
self-recognition, history and pride. 
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When I think about Kitsumkalum, I think about a village of 
family values. I think of Kitsumkalum as a village that has its own 
cultural structure and I think about Kitsumkalum as a safe place. 
I think those things are important for my kids. I would describe 
Kitsumkalum as very much a village of interconnected families. | 
find that reassuring. It gives me a sense of a safe community to live 
in. People get a real sense of safety here. I never lock my car doors. 
I never worry about leaving my purse anywhere. People know what 
belongs to me and they respect that, and I know what belongs to 
them and I respect that. I think it’s a good place to bring up chil- 
dren. 

Something I would like to make sure we remember is to give a 
heartfelt “thank you” to the most important people of Kitsumkalum 
for their help in bringing forward our culture. Those people are 
our Elders. Our Elders and our children need to be connected in a 
very special relationship, because if they are, we will never lose our 
knowledge of who we are. 

Bringing forward our culture is a good and a heavy respon- 
sibility. This book will contribute to our heritage. It was written 
with the community, with a lot of community input and direction. 
Our culture guided the work. The families were consulted and the 
Elders and families participated in the project at all stages. They set 
the direction, participated in the research, and reviewed the writ- 
ing. Over the last 2 years (2000-2002), everyone had a chance to 
have their say, with the result that we can present this book as a 
community project that reflects the community’s own story. 


Aerial view of 
Kitsumkalum Indian 
Reserve. Photo by Alan 
Bolton, Kitsumkalum 


Treaty Office. 
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PREFACE 


“Education shapes the pathways of thinking, transmits values as well 
as facts, teaches language and social skills, helps release creative po- 
tential, and determines productive capacities.” 


n 1988 a report on First Nations education, Tradition and 

Education: Towards a Vision of our Future, reviewed the history of 

Indian education policies in Canada and concluded that First 
Nations needed to resume jurisdiction over the education of their 
children.? The lack of community control over, or even meaningful 
input into, the development and implementation of educational pol- 
icy had contributed to the failure of the educational system to prop- 
erly educate Aboriginal children. This report stated that Aboriginal 
education needed to be guided by new policies that would develop 
educational programs and services that reflected “First Nations 
philosophies, cultural beliefs and practices.”3 The study identified 
and outlined a general philosophy for First Nations education that 
called for a focus on First Nations languages and cultural values 
and on the development of qualities and values in students that 
include respect for Elders and cultural traditions.‘ 

The problems with the current educational system were well 
documented by the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 
(RCAP) established by the Federal Government in 1991.5 This ex- 
tensive work covered a broad range of issues, including education, 
and was in agreement with the earlier report from the Assembly 
of First Nations. Many recommendations were made for change in 
educational policies, including changes to emphasize the impor- 
tance of culturally relevant content. The Commission’s report not- 
ed that Aboriginal people want “schools to help children develop 
as citizens of Aboriginal nations — with the knowledge of their 
languages and traditions necessary for cultural continuity,” and 


1. Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 1996. 
2. Assembly of First Nations 1988. 
3. Assembly of First Nations 2001. 
4. Assembly of First Nations 2001. 
5. Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 1996. 
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called for all schools “whether or not they serve mainly Aboriginal 
students, [to] adopt curriculums that reflect Aboriginal cultures 
and realities.”° 

Such a conclusion should not be surprising, given the widely 
recognized importance of curriculum for non-Aboriginal educa- 
tion that reflects the values and culture of the broader Canadian 
community, especially for Anglophones and Francophones. The 
acknowledgement that a similar philosophy is important for First 
Nations is a change from the frequently aggressive assimilation- 
ist policies governments have historically pursued. Of course, the 
reality and the shortcomings of First Nations education are well 
known in First Nations communities, as are many of the solutions. 
As the AFN’s policy indicates, to enable First Nations education 
to be effective in the sense intended by the quote from the Royal 
Commission, there must be Aboriginal content in education, and 
Aboriginal educators throughout the country are developing curri- 
cula that ref lect Aboriginal culture. 

By 1999, the First Nations Centre of the Coast Mountain 
School District 82 (Terrace) was developing teacher resource ma- 
terials to support the teaching of First Nations subjects to children 
in the public schools of Terrace, British Columbia. The Centre had 
been mandated by the District and by its Aboriginal advisory com- 
mittee to provide culturally appropriate and sensitive curriculum 
materials about the Aboriginal people living in the school district, 
but this was not an easy task because there were very few resourc- 
es on which to draw. One very significant need was for materials 
concerning the people of Kitsumkalum, one of the First Nations 
communities indigenous to the territory serviced by the District. 
Knowing I had many years of experience conducting anthropologi- 
cal studies with the Kitsumkalum Band and other northern First 
Nations, the Centre approached me to prepare a resource book on 
the Kitsumkalum. I was hesitant to presume to speak for the com- 
munity and suggested a community-based project to involve the 
community in the development of the book. In consultation with 
Susan Spalding, a community member and the District teacher in 


6. Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 1996, volume 3. 
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charge of the First Nations Centre, I proposed a project, directed by 
a steering committee of community members, that would use my 
previous writings to produce an ethnohistorical account of the im- 
pact more than a century of colonization had on the community. 
This was accepted. 


WITH THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMUNITY 


riting about a community’s history and culture requires 
making choices about what needs emphasis, and what 
can be left out; what is most important, and what is less 
important to discuss. Some choices are decided on the basis of how 
much time is budgeted for the project, or how long the book will 
be. All these decisions influence the way the community is repre- 
sented, a power which has obvious significance to the community 
being represented.’ In recognition of the central importance of 
Kitsumkalum’s interests, the research and writing of this book fol- 
lowed a community-based and participatory methodology. 
Community-based methodologies are championed by 
many anthropologists as a way to anchor control over research 
in the community affected by the research.® This definition of 
“Community-based research” makes clear that when I use the 
term, I mean more than the all too common, simple notion that 
if the research takes place in a community then it is community- 
based. Many researchers follow their own research agendas and 
find ways to convince the community to co-operate with them or 
at least to tolerate them. I would actually describe such research 
as “community-placed”? and advocate for methodologies that work 
according to community protocols, address community needs, and 
empower the community. These are goals I believe to be important 
for social research with indigenous people. They conform to 
an ethical methodology’ that addresses community needs, 
recognizes the proper role of indigenous communities in telling 


7. Smith 1999. 
8. Evans, M‘Donald, and Nyce 2000. 
g. Ervin 2000: 10. 

10. MSDonald and Graham 1998. 
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their own story, involves the people themselves in the research 
process, builds community capacity, and, if followed properly, 
produces superior research results. For the sake of clarity and in 
order to positively differentiate this type of research, I call such a 
methodology a community-centred methodology. The research for this 
book was designed to be community-centred. 

There are challenges in creating research partnerships with 
a community but, in my experience, the results are worthwhile. 
An example from my previous experience is the project I did in 
the late 1970s with Paul Mason, Roy Bolton, and Edward Feak to 
produce a specific social history about Kitsumkalum land tenure." 
This provided me with my basic training and a privileged oppor- 
tunity to learn from knowledgeable Elders who were well-versed 
in Tsimshian history and who knew how the Tsimshian heritage 
should be studied. Although that particular work was a piece of 
ethnohistory, using archival and ethnographic sources in the tech- 
nical tradition of anthropologists like Dr. Bruce Trigger of McGill 
University, the community centred approach is recommended for 
ethnographic work as well,’ and I have followed it many times 
since the example I mentioned. 

For books that combine ethnohistory and ethnography, such 
as this one does, experience has led me to the conclusion that re- 
searchers should view community participation not as an append- 
age to the main work but as the crucial component for developing 
books and reports that reflect a community’s heritage, identify 
what the community thinks is important for the general public to 
know about them, and ref lect what a community wants children to 
learn about their heritage. Certainly, this is an appropriate method 
for a project wishing to respond to the direction set by organiza- 
tions like the Assembly of First Nations and to contribute to de- 
colonizing the educational environment. 

Community input into this book project started before the re- 
search design began and was organized in two ways. First, support 
for the project was obtained from community matriarchs, political 
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leaders, and Elders. This step demonstrated respect for community 
values and acknowledged community protocols. From a practical 
perspective, the support also meant establishing an agreement that 
the community would participate in the project and would provide 
guidance as the work progressed. Second, a Steering Committee 
was established to oversee the project. The role of this group was 
to officially represent community interests and to provide logisti- 
cal advice as needed. Membership on the Steering Committee con- 
sisted of Kitsumkalum’s representatives on the School District’s 
Education Committee: Chief Councillor Diane Collins, Education 
Co-ordinator Shirley Bolan, Education Consultant Charlotte Guno, 
and Nicole Bingham Georgelin. In addition, the Director of the 
School District’s First Nation Centre provided support and input 
about the District’s requirements. 

Once approval was given in this way, community cultural val- 
ues were brought into the research design by acknowledging and 
using the internal social structure of the House groups and lineag- 
es. These groups will be described later in the book, but the point 
here is that they are the way the people of Kitsumkalum tradition- 
ally organize their relationships and traditionally represent their 
heritage at feasts and on other occasions when their heritage and 
history is on public display. The Houses and lineages are respon- 
sible for their own stories. This project was designed so that each 
House group was consulted on the information about that House 
and on the way the information was to be presented. This was done 
through the key people, that is to say through the matriarchs and 
various other leaders. Some took a more active role than others in 
reviewing the information and the writing, but they all were able to 
make changes they wished to see in the text dealing with the his- 
tories of their own group. These reviews began as soon as the re- 
search on that group started and continued as the information was 
developed, until, in 2001, agreement was reached that the informa- 
tion was ready to go into the book. The key individuals involved 
included Diane Collins, Charlotte Guno, Alex Bolton, and Mildred 
Roberts for the Gisbutwada; Addie Turner and Gerald Wesley for 
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the Ganhada; Pearl Campbell, Frank Miller, Wayne Robinson, 
Richard Miller, and Wilf Bennett? for the Laxsgiik; and Vera 
Dudoward and Manny Henry for the Laxgibuu. Other members of 
the families also participated in the research meetings at various 
times. All their informed comments were enormously helpful in 
ensuring the work was properly done. 

In many ways, this method followed the procedures for a fo- 
cus group."* The focus group method involves gathering together a 
group of people who are knowledgeable about a topic and who are 
willing to discuss the topic with the researcher in a group setting. 
The groups are selected according to the needs of the research proj- 
ect, and led by the researcher who acts as a moderator in the discus- 
sion. The researcher sets the criteria for each step of the process. 
The participants provide their ideas which the researcher is free to 
accept or ignore. 

The House group methodology differed from the typical fo- 
cus group method in several culturally significant ways. The 
House group method involved and empowered the people being 
researched, followed community protocols and ethics, observed 
specific House protocols, recognized community social structure, 
acknowledged the role and authority of the matriarchs and other 
leaders, respected the views of other House members, empowered 
the groups to discuss any research issues they saw, and led to a 
sharing of research tasks among the researcher and members of 
the community. Some examples of the last point are: matriarchs 
helped organize the meetings; individuals gathered information 
for the book and read the text; and language instructor, Mildred 
Roberts, contributed her language skills to the development of the 
standardized Sm/algyax spellings. 

At several points, drafts of the manuscript also were re- 
viewed by the Steering Committee and approved for community 
review. Copies were distributed on request through the Band 
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Administration. All community members were asked for their 
comments, and people in other communities also had an oppor- 
tunity to read the manuscript. I should note that the Committee 
did not organize the formal involvement of other communities. 
The opinion was held that this project was about Kitsumkalum’s 
heritage and should be under Kitsumkalum’s control. Nonetheless, 
other communities did provide input through the participation of 
spouses who had married into Kitsumkalum. As well, a few people 
from Kitselas, the Nisga’a Nation, and the Gitksan Nation contrib- 
uted comments and information. 

The great majority of the replies were delivered orally, mainly 
on a one-on-one basis, but occasionally in a meeting format. When 
they happened, these meetings were held in the community hall 
or the Treaty Office, in kitchens and living rooms, and, very infor- 
mally, in public places such as parking lots or the reception area in 
the Administration Building. The informality of some of the meet- 
ings was an appropriate way to gather comments that would not 
come forward in the formal setting of a meeting around a table in 
an office. Other meetings in family homes followed the protocols 
symbolized by drinking tea and eating biscuits at a kitchen table. 

I should note that the histories presented in this text are part 
of a more comprehensive set of materials. That larger set of infor- 
mation also was made available to the various families as a series 
of more comprehensive draft reports on individual lineages. Those 
reports are a resource that will be the basis of future work. 

The community-centred approach can have a significant im- 
pact on the progress and end results of a project. Such was defi- 
nitely the case with the present work, which ended as a radically 
different book than was originally proposed. Cultural guidance for 
the project was quickly and enthusiastically assumed by the Elders, 
matriarchs, and other leaders. They took charge of the undertaking 
directly by making specific suggestions, as well as in more subtle 
ways by asking certain questions rather than others and by discuss- 
ing certain topics at length and skimming over others. 

Shortly after the project started, we (myself and involved com- 
munity members) were facing a number of interesting issues that 
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could not be avoided. In particular, a serious problem developed 
with the original plan in which the purpose of the first chapter was 
to provide only a brief and simple overview of the community’s 
Aboriginal culture and social organization. The overview was to 
lay out the groundwork for the proposed discussion of the commu- 
nity’s recent social history. As quickly became apparent, the com- 
plexity of the community’s contemporary culture required more 
than a brief introductory chapter. Some consideration was given 
to referencing other ethnographic writings on the Tsimshians and 
directing the reader to study those sources for a fuller picture of 
Kitsumkalum’s culture, but those works were not adequate be- 
cause they ignored Kitsumkalum and did not provide specific in- 
formation on the community. We considered using them in a com- 
parative manner but decided this would fail to reveal the subtlety 
of Kitsumkalum’s own culture. The cultural differences required a 
made-in-Kitsumkalum perspective. 

After further discussions with the members of the Steering 
Committee, we agreed that there was a need for a greater amount 
of background information about Kitsumkalum’s own cultural val- 
ues, and that the book project should shift the focus onto the lin- 
eages and their unique heritages. This decision led to a book with 
much more ethnographic content than the original plan for an 
ethnohistorical account of the recent, colonial period. The change 
required new research on Kitsumkalum’s families, Kitsumkalum’s 
social organization, and a set of cultural features the elders felt 
were key for understanding the community. The new objectives 
were defined and pursued by combining archival information with 
recent ethnographic information. 

Fortunately, a rich source of archival materials suitable for such 
a project already existed in the Kitsumkalum Treaty Office (KTO). 
Over the course of many years, the Administration has gathered 
and preserved a great store of cultural materials for numerous 
community research projects. These materials contributed the 
historical basis for understanding the community’s development 
and contemporary culture. Other sources were the various proj- 
ects conducted on behalf of the community under the umbrella of 
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the Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects (KKSHRP) dur- 

ing the past twenty-five years. The KKSHRP has produced several 

dozen reports and generated community archival materials, such 
as interviews with community members some of whom are now 
deceased. The information contained in these archival materials 
was complemented by new ethnographic research with members 
of the community. 

The basic consultation process for the development of the book 
followed this 12 step model: 

1. Preliminary discussions were held with House members (indi- 
vidually and/or in groups) to discuss the overall project and to 
explain the preliminary objectives for the sections on that fam- 
ily or Pteex. 


2. This was followed by a period of ethnohistorical research with 
the KTO and KKSHRP archives to bring together existing infor- 
mation on each House and Pteex. 


3. This material was then presented for review by members of the 
Pteex, usually on a family by family basis, and drafted into a sec- 
tion or chapter about the House and Pteex. 


4. Ethnographic research was conducted with elders to clarify and 
correct the archival information from a Tsimshian perspective. 
This moulded and enhanced the sections. 


5. Each section and chapter was revised as the information devel- 
oped and reviewed by the same process of consultation. 


6. After each of the chapters were completed, the entire manu- 
script was reviewed by the Steering Committee to determine 
whether it was ready to go out for community review. 


7. The community was notified that the manuscript was ready for 
their review and copies were made available. 


8. Copies were given to individuals on request so that they and 
their families had a chance to review what was being said about 
them. A large number of copies were distributed in this way 
so most if not all families took advantage of the opportunity to 
read the manuscript. This step enabled input by individuals as 
well as social groups in the community. 
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9g. Comments were incorporated into the manuscript and the pro- 
cess was set up to be repeated as often as necessary. 


10. In actuality, the second draft of the manuscript was presented 
for the community review as the final draft and made available 
for final community review. 


11. Final revisions were made. 


12. The steering committee gave approval for the manuscript to be 
sent out for publication in 2002. 


It should be noted that the process was intended both to em- 
power people in the telling of their story and to build capacity in the 
community. This capacity took many shapes and forms. Students 
were able to learn about their history, gain research experience and 
employment. Elders were able to share their knowledge, learn new 
information, and discuss cultural and historical important issues 
with their families. An information base was developed that will 
be useful for other community undertakings, including Treaty 
negotiations, electoral reform, cultural recovery, and resource de- 
velopment. Finally, the book represents a process that is not over. 
The discussion and learning that was part of the approach to the 
research is continuing after the project has ended. This book is only 
one part of the community’s larger social and cultural project for 
continued social growth that respects its cultural distinctiveness. 
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DEDICATION 
To is a book about Kitsumkalum and is dedicated to them. 


It is especially dedicated to the children, the next generation 

of young men and women, youth — including my grandson 
Danton — who will inherit from our generation and share that in- 
heritance with his brother and cousins. 

When I asked Chief Councillor Diane Collins what she thought 
would be the best way to make the dedication, she very quickly 
made the following suggestion that seemed to sum up the entire 
project so very well: 


This book is dedicated to the growth of a nation which, despite all 
odds, is trying to regain the rightful place of its culture in the social 
fabric of BC. 


I do not expect this book to be the definitive word on any 
of the subjects it discusses but I do hope that it will contribute 
to the ongoing evolution of a healthy and strong community in 
Kitsumkalum. 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


FIFTEEN GENERATIONS 


urs is a small world that interconnects us in many com- 

plicated ways. This reality gives us the responsibility to 

think about each other and to understand who we are as a 
society. First Nations in Eastern Canada teach us our responsibili- 
ties extend to our children and their children. They say we must al- 
ways look to the future and consider what impacts our actions will 
have, not just tomorrow or next year, but as far away as the Seventh 
Generation. Taking responsibility for that many generations is a 
serious undertaking. 

Similar ideas are found elsewhere in the world. In the Scottish 
Highlands, Gaelic people talk about a similar but different type 
of responsibility: there, our responsibility is also seen to be to 
previous generations and to understanding what they did in their 
own times and what they did for us. This philosophy teaches us to 
understand the values of the older generations, their culture and 
their society, to understand the direction they gave to their world, 
and to understand what they tried to leave for future generations. 

The past is easy to forget, or to dismiss as old fashioned or as 
not relevant to today. But the past is always with us. We have nothing 
that is not built on what our parents and their parents did, and our 
children will have to build on the world we leave them. How can we 
take care of the future Seventh Generation if we do not know what 
we are doing today, and 
how can we know what 
we are doing if we do not 
understand the previous 
Seven Generations? They 
built our world. What were 
their values? What did 
they do? What were their 
dreams and projects? 


Winnie Wesley and Joseph Wesley Jr. (Photograph by 
author) 
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The previous generations left us their world. When we take 
that inheritance we join hands with them to build our own world. 
The responsibility we have is to gain the knowledge that will allow 
us to respect the previous Seven Generations, and to work with 
them to protect the future Seven Generations. 

This book is about the heritage of the Tsimshian people who 
call themselves Kitsumkalum or, sometimes, the People of the 
Robin. It is a resource book they themselves requested, guided, 
and sanctioned for use in the School District. They also offer it to 
the general public to be read by those who may have only a vague 
knowledge pertaining to Tsimshian culture, society, and history. 
They do so with the hope the book will help build a world of 


understanding and cooperation. 


CONTEMPORARY KITSUMKALUM 


central theme in this book is that while Tsimshian culture 
is rooted deeply in the past, it is also the foundation for the 
future. There are many people who only appreciate culture 
in terms of traditions of the past but in doing so they miss much 
that is vital and contemporary about the community today. This 
book is about the culture of a 21 century community that cherish- 
es its unique heritage and that continues to rely on that inheritance 
to guide its people in the 21* century. 
Unfortunately for the growth of a healthy Tsimshian society, 
a dominant characteristic of the 20 century was uninhibited 
disrespect toward First Nations culture. Not all Canadians felt or 
acted this way but their government created laws to suppress First 
Nations cultures and to force the assimilation of First Nations 
people into the dominant culture. Every Canadian knows about 
the Indian Act, and most see it as the prime symbol of the colonial 
period, but we must not forget that the Indian Act is only one piece 
in a system of legislation that was developed and used, and is still 
being used, to control Aboriginal peoples and their resources. The 
pressures against cultural practices were dreadful; people went to 
jail for holding Tsimshian beliefs, for protecting their children, for 
acting Tsimshian and for defending their rights and resources. The 
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survival of the culture in such difficult times is a tribute to the 
spirit of the people. 

In the 1980s, Kitsumkalum developed new policies to 
promote the Tsimshian heritage. The community decided to take 
a stand against assimilation and to assert that its culture was not 
going to be thrown away. They decided to establish a new cultural 
beginning that would lead them into the future. Chief Councillor 
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Cliff Bolton made this a central goal of his mandate, and placed 
cultural projects high on the priority list of his administration. In 
1987, the Band sponsored the raising of two crest poles in front of 
the Band Administration building.’ Chief Bolton gave to the pole- 
raising ceremony the name of Suw’Sit Aatk, a ‘New Beginning,’ and 
challenged his community to regain its proud Tsimshian heritage. 

Many have since taken up that challenge. Charlotte Guno 
sponsored the next major feast in 1992 when a sm’oogyet title was 
transferred. This event was followed by Vera Henry’s big feast in 
1996 when many people were adopted and given names. A rapidly 
srowing number of feasts have followed these two landmarks 
events in the Su-Sit’ Aatk process. They have been accompanied by 
a proliferation of cultural occurrences that include both significant 
events as well as less prominent occasions. None of the ceremonies, 
no matter how small, can be dismissed as unimportant and all have 
contributed to Su-Sit’ Aatk, the new beginning. 

The community has taken up the challenge and, as a result, 
is very different today than it was twenty years ago. In a modest 
way, this book is my own reaction to Chief Bolton’s challenge. It 
is also my belated response to Cliff Bolton’s 1987 request that | 
prepare a cultural guide for Kitsumkalum. To go even further back, 
this book is an outcome of anthropological research initiated by 
Chief Councillor Steve Roberts when he, along with Councillors 
Alex Bolton and Sarah Wesley, invited me into the community 
in 1978. Many others who have had a passing interest in the 
community have written about Kitsumkalum in specialized and 
technical papers. Much still needs to be written. This book, 
however, contains some of the basic types of information that 
the community considers useful, some elders said “necessary,” 
for an understanding of the Tsimshian nature, as opposed to the 
assimilated nature, of Kitsumkalum. 

To emphasize the Tsimshian rather than the assimilated 
aspects of the culture is not to recreate the past. Two points must 
be made: The contemporary community of Kitsumkalum draws on 
more than its indigenous Tsimshian culture for values, and the 


1. (MSDonald 1988, 1990, 1994) 
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Tsimshian culture is not a dead archive of traditions and customs 
frozen in the past. The people of Kitsumkalum enjoy a very rich 
cultural life as participants in the Canadian tapestry. Innumerable 
multicultural influences enrich their Tsimshian heritage from 
many Aboriginal sources such as the Haida, Haisla, Tlingit, 
Nisga’a, Gitksan, Sto:lo, and other non-Tsimshian First Nations; 
as well as from many non-Aboriginal Canadian ethnic groups that 
originated in Europe, Asia, and Oceania; and, of course, from the 
special Canadian culture that has emerged from the unique North 
American experience. Those influences cannot be removed and 
should not be removed — they are a vital part of the cultural fabric 
that makes Kitsumkalum what it is. Nor is such multicultural 
diversity something new in the community’s history, as the text 
that follows will reveal as it recounts stories of long ago international 
incidents, visits from other nations, and adoption of other people 
and cultures. 

Nonetheless, this book is intended to emphasize that part of 
their lives that connects the people of Kitsumkalum directly to their 
Tsimshian heritage and to the territory that nurtures that heritage. 
The anthropology underlying the book is not promoting American, 
British or French theories of how Tsimshian society operates, 
but a Tsimshian sociology promoted by people in Kitsumkalum. 
These connections between the culture and the land are the 
central connections that have sustained the Kitsumkalum people 
since time immemorial and are what make the community’s 
contribution to the province and to Canada so precious to all 
Canadians. Knowing more about Kitsumkalum will enrich all our 
lives with a fuller understanding of a heritage that is a part of all of 
us. The purpose of this book is to give the reader an understanding 
of the most important aspect of Tsimshian life — the connection 
between the land and the culture. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 


he community presents this book as a resource focussed on 
the heritage of its Houses (wuwaap). Particular reference is 
made to the aboriginal territories, leaders, crests, and oral 
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histories — four easily separated topics that really are inseparable. 
The first chapters introduce the basic principles of the social struc- 
ture, followed by chapters on the House histories which present 
information on the titles, oral history, estates and other properties 
of the Houses. An Appendix lists the standardized spellings used 
in the text. 

This book is not only about the Kitsumkalum — who they are 
and what their heritage is — it is also by the Kitsumkalum. The 
content of the book was developed, reviewed and approved by a 
community-centred processes (as described in the Introduction) 
and for this reason may be considered the community’s own story. 
The community guided the process, and many of the words in the 
book are theirs. Even those words that are mine, the author, are 
accented by the years of training generously given me by many 
elders, leaders, and others in the community. 


CHAPTER 2. KITSUMKALUM: A ISIMSHIAN 
COMMUNITY 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KITSUMKALUM AND THE TSIMSHIAN 


ittumkalum is a part of the Tsimshian Nation whose 
Aboriginal territories include the lower Skeena River and 
the archipelago of islands spilling out of its mouth south 
to the Estevan Group. In sovereign times, the Tsimshian people 
occupied this entire territory, spreading out during the summer 
to specific properties so as to manage and utilize the abundant re- 
sources that were necessary for their complex society. They recon- 
solidated during winter by returning to their main towns. Each of 
these towns was associated with a particular group of Houses and 
their territories, a characteristic that continues today. 

Of the town groups, three are primarily coastal residents and 
today live in Hartley Bay, Kitkatla, and Kitasoo. Another eleven 
town groups traditionally lived along the lower portion of the 
Skeena River, owning the various mountainous valleys of the major 
tributary streams that flowed into the Skeena. The lower nine of 
these communities (plus the Gitwilksabe, now extinct) formed a 
loose confederation based in the coastal town of Metlakatla. When 
the fur trade post of Port Simpson was built in the 1830s, during 
the mercantile period of Tsimshian history, these nine groups 
along with some families from all the other town groups moved 
to that area and founded a town site at Lax Kw’alaams, where they 
continue to live today. A portion of this new community, along 
with people from the other, older communities, moved to Alaska 
in 1885 to establish the town of New Metlakatla. 

Further up the Skeena from the Metlakatla nine are the 
two communities of Kitsumkalum, or simply Kalum, the tenth 
inland group, and Kitselas the eleventh group. Together, these 
communities are sometimes called the Canyon Tsimshian because 
their main towns were located at the canyons on the Kitsumkalum 
and Skeena Rivers. They are also called the Freshwater Tsimshian 
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because they are the most inland and traditionally tended to remain 
inland rather than going to Metlakatla during the winter. 

The arrival of the industrial era on the Skeena River, which 
can be dated to the first cannery that opened there in the 1870s, 
caused many changes. There had been previous industrial 
developments, but the canneries of the 1870s were the start of 
a new era in Tsimshian history. The colonial port town of Port 
Essington was established with the fur trade, but with the arrival 
of the fish industry Essington quickly grew into a major cannery 
centre at the mouth of the Ecstall River in the Skeena estuary. 
Kitsumkalum provided an important source of labour and fishing 
technology to the canneries. Along with Kitselas and others, they 
were granted a special Indian Reserve adjacent to the town and 
formed a residential alliance with Kitselas. The attraction of the 
new fishing industry caused many Kitsumkalum families to move 
to Port Essington for work, and many stayed to live on the coast year 
round. Those who remained in the Kitsumkalum Valley, gradually 
moved off the reserve in favour of houses in or near Terrace. 


% 


Kitsumkalum women in the Port Essington ball park, possibly around 1940: Selina Starr, 
Lily Spalding, Ester Roberts, Rebecca Bolton, Cecilia Lockerby, (Photograph is from the 
Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects’ photographic archives, Miriam Temple 
Collection. Photographer unknown.) 
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Like many resource based towns, Port Essington did not survive 
long. The industry exploited the northern fisheries for a little more 
than 80 years, and then deserted the town site. With no work to 
keep them there, the cannery workers of Kitsumkalum returned 
to their ancient valley in the early 1960s. They re-established the 
town site of Kitsumkalum in the shadow of the city of Terrace, this 
time as a small Indian Reserve village, and the community’s main 
economic attention shifted to the forest industry. 

Sm’oogyet Hataxgm Lii Mideek'’ 


There are 14 tribes to the Tsimshian Nation, Kalum and Kitselas are 
_.. the furthest east of the... 14 tribes. Kitselas ... runs right up to 
Fiddler Creek [Ksegank] up towards Kitwanga, and Kalum, we're in 
the Kalum and Zimacord Valley. 


Our tribal traditional territories run right up to Sand Lake and to 
the north there, and then the Zimacord. That's the traditional terri- 
tory. But we do have traditional resource use areas elsewhere. These 
are areas where we have interest in the resources but we don't own. 
And that’s where our [sea] food harvesting [takes place]. The major 
ones would be the lower Skeena, Port Essington, up the Ecstall, Gibson 
Island, Mud Bay, Island Point, through the Prescott Pass, Eddy Pass is 
all that old area, and Baker Inlet. Those are the major ones and those 
are the harvest camps that we still follow for the seasonal harvesting 
of our sea foods. Like, right now [in March] we're preparing for her- 
ring roe harvesting and that would be at Island Point. And later on it 
would be seaweed picking and that’s through the Prescott Pass. 


[Earlier in the 20" century] each of those places had their own har- 
vest camps and different families from Kitsumkalum would have 
different, different spots where theyd put up their harvest camps. 
And then, later on, they will go into Gibson Island, and that’s where 
we harvest the crabs and halibut and salmon. Then wed pretty well 
wintered out at Baker Inlet, its protected there, and pretty well har- 
vest all our winter foods — the salmon and ground fish out there. 
And then in the spring or fall wed be up the Ecstall and the lower 


1. Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, Interview, Alex Bolton, March 2000. 
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Skeena. Those are the places we utilize for our non-traditional lands 
or resource in this area. To date we've been fairly lucky, the elders of 
Kitkatla and Lax Kw‘alaams have recognized our interests there and, 
you know, we still continue to harvest there. 


Within that is our traditional tribal [Galts’‘ap] territory. Within 
that tribal territory we have the [Galts‘ap] community and two, 
[reserve] communities. One here at Kitsumkalum IR#1 and one at 
Zimacord [CIR#3]. Our major, original community used to be at 
Kalum Canyon. In modern times, people moved down the coast and 
then moved back. Now, we're pretty well settled at the mouth of the 
Kalum. ... It's our main community here. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KITSUMKALUM AND ITS OTHER 
NEIGHBOURS 
m’oogyet Hataxgm Lii Mideek (Alex Bolton):? 


I guess Kalum is unique, we're so far separated from the other 
Tsimshian coastal people. We're more inland-Tsimshian, they 


Alex Bolton as Sm oogyet Hataxgm Lii Mideek passing under honour banner of 
Tsimshian Tribal Council. (Photo provided by Kitsumkalum Treaty Office) 


2. The following quotes are from the Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, 
Interview, March 2, 1999. 
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call it fresh water Tsimshians. We relate more to our neighbours, the 
Nisga‘a, the Gitksans than do the rest of the Tsimshian. | guess the in- 
tegration with the other people in Terrace here is another part of it. 


| don't want to say we're different but we are. We do work with other 
nations and when we sit down and talk, we can see the differences. 
We can feel a difference. It’s hard to put that into the proper words, 
you know, besides we're also part of the Tsimshian nation, the 14 
tribes, but we have our territory in Kalum, Zimacord, and we have 
our resources down the river and on the coast. 


As freshwater Tsimshian, Kitsumkalum has different issues 


to deal with. In particular, the experience of colonization affected 
them differently from their coastal cousins. 


The coastal people, they're still protected from, well, what we call 
third parties... . All our lands have been occupied by third parties, 
our resources are taken out by third parties, and then there are so 
many roads, highway, powerlines, all chopping up our territories. 
The coastal are still protected. Hartley Bay, Kitkatla, Lax Kw‘alaams, 
they don’t have these problems. They still have their forestry intact, 
they still have their lands intact, they still have quite a bit of their 
culture intact. So those are the major, major differences right now. 
Those are things that we need to deal with separately. 


These differences from the coastal communities are related to 


the geographic location of the Kitsumkalum. 


But at the same time the issues we have to deal with have a similar- 
ity to issues the Gitksan have to deal with because we are inland. 
They have the same problems there. Their lands also are being wiped 
out, all their resources wiped out, all their land has been occupied, all 


their traditional foods are being depleted. 


Although other inland neighbours deal with similar issues, 


the Kitsumkalum are Tsimshian. Why? 


| guess we do have some Gitksans, Nisga’a, living here. We have those 
people there. But we still have that strong Tsimshian culture and we 
still have the Tsimshian Adawx [oral histories] and Tsimshian ay- 
aawx [law]. That's what tells the difference. Our Adawx, you know, 
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proves and tells us that Kalum occu- 
pies and owns this territory. What 
else can | say? It all relates back to all 
the Adawx and ayaawx that belong to 
the people. They belong to the land 


and all the resources. 


Adawx are the narrative histories 
of the Tsimshian that teach people. 
Other types of stories about history 
are called maalsk. Later in this book, 
we will encounter several Adawx 
and other narratives and learn why 
they are so important. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
KITSUMKALUM AND KITSELAS wood. (Photo by author) 


The two most easterly and 
inland Tsimshian groups, Kitsumkalum and Kitselas, are very close 
to each other as communities. Not only do they physically live as 
neighbours, their histories and families are closely inter-connected, 
they work together, and they help each other in times of need and 
on ceremonial occasions. This relationship is an ancient one that 
goes back to the very origin of Kitsumkalum. 

The Tsimshian ethnographer and Sm’oogyet (Chief), William 
Beynon, portrayed the two communities as being close to each 
other and as being a distinct and separate unit from the nine 
communities living further down the Skeena River. 


The two tribes — Kitselas and Kitsumkalum — were two groups of 
Tsimshian who never came to the coast when the others went and 
formed the winter village at Metlakatla Passage. ... 


The Kitsumkalum . .. were very closely associated with the Kitselas, 
more so when all of the other Tsimshian-speaking people moved and 
made their more permanent villages on the coast.’ 


3. Beynon n.d.-b, Volume 5, pp. 20-21. 
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KITSUMKALUM IS THE SAME BUT DIFFERENT 


ou will have noticed four reasons have emerged to explain 

why Kitsumkalum is different from the other Tsimshian 

communities on the Skeena River. The first is that 
Kitsumkalum does not have a traditional permanent town site 
on the coast. The cannery town of Port Essington fulfilled this 
role during the 20" century but it was an industrial, not a tradi- 
tional town site. A second reason is the special, close relationship 
between Kitsumkalum and Kitselas. The third reason is that the 
people are more oriented to their inland territories than are the 
nine Lax Kw’alaams groups who, like the coastal Tsimshian, have 
important maritime properties. This difference from the other 
coastal Tsimshian does not mean the Kitsumkalum are part of the 
Gitksan Nation. They emphatically are not. They are simply part of 
the most easterly group of the Tsimshian. Even with their strong 
inland orientation, the Kitsumkalum still exercise rights to sea re- 
sources and maintain important connections to coastal sites and 
communities. They very definitely were and remain a coastal peo- 
ple, despite their inland location. The fourth reason for the differ- 
ences between Kitsumkalum and the other Tsimshian to the west 
of them is their different experience with the colonization of their 
lands, their community, and their world. 


THE LANGUAGE OF KITSUMKALUM 


he language of the people of Kitsumkalum is Sm/’algyax. 
To put this language into a regional context, it is similar 
to the language of the Gitksan and Nisga’a people but very 
different from the language of the Haisla people in Kitamaat and 
the Haida people. The Tsimshian cannot understand the Haisla 
and the Haida without foreign language training. Similarly, when 
many newcomers came to the Skeena in the 19" century speaking 
English, Gaelic, and French as their mother tongues, Tsimshian 
people needed language training to communicate with them. 
Language expertise was a skill taught in the past. Many 
Tsimshian received language training so they could travel widely 
among the nations of the northwest or learned foreign languages 
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as a result of contact with people from other nations. Tsimshian 
oral histories are filled with stories of visits to other First Nations 
in what is now British Columbia, and when Europeans arrived 
Tsimshian travel was extended immediately to include more distant 
locations such as Hawaii, Asia, Europe, and many other parts of 
the world. New language skills were acquired to interact with the 
new nationalities encountered in the colonial period, but the need 
for foreign languages fit into the older pattern. Today, however, 
there is an important difference in the need for other languages 
because the dominant language in the territory is no longer 
Sm/’algyax but English. The colonial period resulted in English 
becoming the mother tongue of many Tsimshians, and, ironically, 
these individuals need language training in Sm’algyax! 

All Tsimshian now can speak English and some understand 
other languages, including the languages of various First Nations 
and European nations. Nonetheless, Sm’algyax is still spoken and 
educational efforts are underway to strengthen the language. 

Kitsumkalum may speak the same Sm/’algyax as other 
Tsimshian peoples, but there are noticeable differences from the 
way the coastal people pronounce words. These differences do not 
prevent people from understanding each other but they do cause 
Kitsumkalum to have a dialect that is distinctive from speech 
patterns in Hartley Bay, for example, but similar to the Sm’algyax 
spoken in Kitselas. 

One story jokes about the origin of the difference by claiming 
it is a feature of their inland location. When the Kitsumkalum 
people left the coast they would paddle their canoes up the Skeena 
to the Kalum River. As they paddled, the current became faster and 
the paddlers had to paddle faster and faster just to make headway 
against the growing flow. The further up the river they paddled, 
the faster the river became and the harder they had to work. As they 
talked, their conversations also became faster and faster until by the 
time they reached the Kalum River, they were speaking so fast, the 
coastal people could no longer understand what they were saying. 
The faster they paddled, the faster they spoke! Today, Kitsumkalum 
people describe the coastal speech pattern as “slow.” 
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You will encounter Sm’algyax words as you read this book. 
They are important to learn and to use. English terms like town (or 
village) or House are useful translations but, like any translations, 
they only approximate the Tsimshian meaning. English words 
express English ideas and concepts, not Tsimshian concepts. As a 
result, different people sometimes translate a word differently, as 
in the case of the term “Galts‘ap” which is translated sometimes 
as town, sometimes as village, other times as tribe. Each of these 
English words capture an aspect of the meaning of Galts’ap but 
none do the concept justice. English developed as a language to talk 
about ideas not encountered in the Tsimshian world. As a “foreign” 
language, it is not able to convey the full meaning of the Tsimshian 
ideas. Because English translations are not adequate, the Sm’algyax 
words for certain ideas are used in this book to emphasize the 
point that a Tsimshian concept is being used. I do this in the hope 
that in seeing the Sm’algyax word, the reader will develop a fuller 
understanding of the Tsimshian concepts and of what the words 
mean in the Tsimshian language. A word list is included as in an 
appendix to this book. 


CHAPTER 3. WRITTEN HISTORY 


Earcty WriTTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF KITSUMKALUM 


ery little was written in the early days of colonization that 
describes or makes reference to Kitsumkalum. Even in the 
professional ethnographic descriptions of the Tsimshian 
Nation, Kitsumkalum barely receives mention. Anthropologist 
Franz Boas recorded it as one of the Tsimshian towns, probably us- 
ing information given to him by Kitsumkalum people living in Port 
Essington, where he did research in the 1880s. Ironically, despite 
saying little about Kitsumkalum specifically, some of Boas’ earliest 
understandings and descriptions of Tsimshian society came partly 
from Kitsumkalum people. 

Boas described “G.its!Emaga’lon” as a tribe of the Tsimshian 
proper, found below the canyon of the Skeena River.' He described 
their town (Robin Town) to have three rows of houses, arranged 
side by side, facing the water, with the street stretching in front 
of the houses parallel with the river.? The hunting grounds and 
berry picking areas were on the shores of a lake (Kitsumkalum 
Lake). Hunters had huts in their territories, and one man had a 
hut in each of the four valleys owned by him.} [I suspect this man 
was the Ganhada Sm’oogyet Xpilaxha.] Boas also reported on a 
war between the Pteex (phratries) and the Tlingit origin of the 
Gwinhuut clan of the Laksgiik. One Port Essington man told Boas 
in 1888 that the migration of the Gwinhuut clan had occurred 
six generations earlier, placing the occurrence sometime around 
1740.4 Boas also recorded nine stories that refer to Kitsumkalum 
and contain information about their everyday lives. This is not very 
much information from a heritage that is so rich. 

Boas’ student, Viola Garfield, did a detailed ethnographic 
study of Tsimshian society, but her research and therefore her 
information concentrated on the people living in Port Simpson. 


Boas 1916: 482. 
Boas 1916: 395. 
Boas 1916: 401. 
Boas 1916: 486. 
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She ignored the Kitsumkalum people, mentioning them only once 
when she listed them in a very general way as a neighbouring 
Indian village without reference to the many ties Kitsumkalum had 
to the families in Port Simpson.) In fact, she probably spoke with 
several Kitsumkalum people living in Port Simpson during the 
time she taught school there. Following Garfield, most professional 
ethnographic writers on the Tsimshian have chosen to ignore the 
Kitsumkalum, despite the important political and cultural status 
the community had and continues to have in the Tsimshian Nation 
and in the region. 

The earliest European reference to the Kitsumkalum people 
that I have found in colonial archives is an entry in the Hudson Bay 
Company journal for November 13, 1852, when a canoe of people 
came to trade at the fort of Port Simpson. Skeena River canoes 
visiting the fort before that date may have carried Kitsumkalum 
people, but the 1852 entry was the first explicit identification of 
people from the village of “Kith lum ki lum,” as the trader spelled 
it.° Their arrival was obviously thought to be significant enough to 
merit a special record in the Company’s journal, but nothing more 
was said in that entry about their visit. 

The oldest account of a European visit to the lands of the 
Kitsumkalum is from a survey expedition lead by Major Downie 
of the Royal Navy in 1859. The Major had extensive experience in 
the Colony of British Columbia and praised what he saw of the 
Kitsumkalum Valley and people: 


“.. a large stream, called the Kitchumsala, comes in from the north; 
the land on it is good, and well adapted to farming, and that the 
Indians grow plenty of potatoes. To the south... is the Plumbago 
Mountain ... [which] runs in veins of quartz.”’ 


Unfortunately, for those of us today who want to know more 
about early community life, Major Downie was not as interested in 
describing Aboriginal society as he was in recording the economic 
potential the land held for the colonial regime, especially that of 
5. Garfield, 1939: 176. 


6. Hudson Bay Company Archives, B.201/a/7 fo.4od. 
7. Downie in Mayne 1862: 451. 
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the surrounding mountains with their signs of mineral wealth. 
Nonetheless, Downie’s description of the area’s farming potential 
did include the important observation that the Kalum people 
were not simply hunters and gatherers but also had gardens. This 
does not mean they were farmers in the European sense but it 
is important to note that, from the time of the earliest written 
records, the people were not simply harvesting resources found in 
nature. Downie’s brief observation provides a significant glimpse 
into their traditions of caring for the land and its products, and 
for enhancing what nature provided — ancient traditions which 
easily incorporated potato gardening. More will be said about the 
nature of their traditional environmental knowledge and resource 
management techniques in a later chapter. 

With British exploration of the Skeena River in the second half 
of the 19" century, river traffic became brisk, and we can justifiably 
assume a large number of colonial visitors stopped at Kitsumkalum 
or saw it in passing. In 1866, the steamboat Mumford, pushing 
the limits of British transportation technology and trying to gain 
an advantage over the indigenous Tsimshian river boats, eventually 
succeeded in reaching as far up the Skeena as Kitsumkalum before 
being forced to turn back by the waters just two miles above the 
village.® The distance the boat made on this trip set a new record 
for the colonials, but beyond that point the river remained too rapid 
and too difficult for their river boats. Only Tsimshian technology 
could manage the Skeena and Tsimshian freighters continued to 
dominate the river and the transportation industry. 

Another early written record of the Kitsumkalum town site 
came from the Dominion’s geological explorer, George Dawson. 
Dawson was mainly concerned with the geography of the Skeena, 
so about the town site he only wrote that “a small Indian village 
is situated at the mouth of the river.” The colonial indifference to 
the people living in the area is astounding and profound. The lost 
opportunity to record history is disappointing, especially because 
the village site Dawson saw but choose not to describe is the 


8. Dawson 1881: 12B 
9. Dawson 1881: 12B 
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same one that became, 80 years later, the community’s primary 
residence. 

Another type of European who arrived in the Kitsumkalum 
Valley in the 19" century was the Christian missionary. Rev. 
Tomlinson was the first to bring a version of Christianity to 
Kitsumkalum when he stopped in 1874 on route to establish a 
mission further up the river. By coincidence, a full lunar eclipse 
occurred the night he stayed at Kitsumkalum, and shortly afterwards 
the Kitsumkalum Valley itself was eclipsed in importance as many 
of the people turned their attention to the new, rising industrial 
order on the coast. 

Anthropologist George Dorsey described the results of this 
important shift in residential patterns: 


“kit zim-gay-lum. .. . Another almost deserted village; its popula- 
tion of 150 in 1885 has been scattered until at present not more 
than sixty remain. Many have gone to New Metlakatla, others have 
settled in Port Essington, while still others have joined the Kiksians 
[Gitksans].”” 


There may be a colonial tint to Dorsey’s perceptions. He was 
touring the Skeena during fishing season when most people would 
be away from home. To call their homes deserted suggests the area 
had been abandoned and the land left unoccupied and vacant. An 
analogy would be to describe a house in Terrace as deserted when 
the owners are out of town for work or on vacation. 


RECORDING THE ORAL HERITAGE: BARBEAU AND BEYNON 


n exception to the lack of interest exhibited by early 
Europeans and Canadians towards Kitsumkalum was the 
work of Marius Barbeau and William Beynon. Marius 
Barbeau was a Québec anthropologist who, throughout the first 
half of the 20" century, collaborated with the Tsimshian ethnog- 
rapher William Beynon to record the ethnographic history and sto- 
ries of the Skeena. Barbeau was on staff at the National Museum 
in Ottawa when he was assigned to do ethnographic research in 


10. Dorsey 1897: 280. 
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Port Essington. BCPA photograph. 


northwestern British Columbia. His many years spent gathering 
information and purchasing objects from the Tsimshian, Nisga’a, 
and Gitksan, created a valuable record of an oral culture under 
extreme colonial pressure. Even though he worked at the peak 
of the government’s aggressive assimilation policy, he devoted 
much of his energy to preserve, not eliminate, Tsimshian culture. 
Barbeau worked closely with a number of Aboriginal researchers, 
like William Beynon and many other leaders, to record what they 
considered to be their important stories and histories. The field 
notes include interviews with several Kitsumkalum leaders and 
their stories. 

William Beynon produced very important ethnographic work 
recording information from the Tsimshian, Nisga’a and Gitksans. 
He collaborated extensively with Barbeau during the first half of 
the 20" century. During this period, Beynon also was employed by 
other anthropologists, including Franz Boas at Columbia University 
in New York City for whom he recorded stories and ethnographic 
information about the Tsimshian peoples. The work Beynon 
did for Boas is now stored in an extensive archive at Columbia 
University, and a smaller archive housed at the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington D.C. He also worked with Boas’ students, 
Viola Garfield and Amelia Sussman, ensuring the success of their 
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field research. Beynon’s contribution to anthropological research 
has preserved a rich legacy that the Elders bequeathed to the 
generations that would follow them. These archives contain a most 
remarkable record of Tsimshian culture, as it was described by the 
leaders of the first quarter of the 20" century. For many years this 
material was not easy to access because it was stored far away from 
the Tsimshian Nation, in archives located in Ottawa, New York 
City, and Washington D. C. Today, photocopies are available locally 
in the Kitsumkalum archives. 

Fortunate as we are that Beynon and Barbeau recorded some 
of the oral heritage of Kitsumkalum, we must keep in mind that 
the record is far from complete. Beynon himself felt he had only 
scratched the surface of the rich heritage of Kitsumkalum. He 
seemed to be alerting his contemporaries to the limitations in the 
archival information when he wrote: 


“Dr. C. M. Barbeau in his Totem Poles, Volumes | and Il, covers much 
of about the only data that was gotten from this group, the writer 
worked this field in 1927 and 1934 with Dr. Barbeau,” 


So, even though we are fortunate that this information 
was given to us by the old leaders, we still must talk with the 
contemporary Elders and leaders of Kitsumkalum for their help in 
interpreting and fully understanding the written record from their 
grandfathers. In the next chapter, I record an overview of the social 
organization of Kitsumkalum as explained to me for this book. 


11. Beynon n.d.-b, vol. 5, p. 25. 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF KITSUMKALUM 
eset is very clearly a Tsimshian community. 


Hataxgm Lii Mideek explains the social organization in 
this manner: 


We're one of 14 tribes of the Tsimshian Nation, and within the 
Kitsumkalum tribe we have 4 major clans. They call them clans 
now because that’s the English term we know them by. They are the 
Gisbutwada, which is the Killerwhale, the Ganhada is the Raven, the 
Laxsgiik is the Eagle, and the Laxgibuu which is the Wolf. These clans 
have their separate Houses within their territory. Each of the clans 
have their own territories, the Laxsgiik own up the Beaver Flats area. 
Laxgibuu own east side of Kalum Lake... Ganhada territory is the 
lower part of Kalum Lake, and the Gisbutwada territory is basically 
the west side of Kalum River extending into Zimacord Valley. 


Each of these clans has their hereditary system — that’s another 
part of the culture we're trying to regain. Each clan has their he- 
reditary chief or chiefs; so there would be several chiefs, one for each 
of the Houses of the clan. Each of the clans are trying to get back 
their heritage, and hold their clan meetings, and hand down their 
names, trying to get the feast system going again. That's their form 
of Parliament. That's where we get all our instructions. 


The clans will hold their feast or their separate Houses will hold 
their feast. Now, if | call a feast for Gisbutwada, we'll have all the 
Gisbutwada of Kitsumkalum come in. And if there’s any kind of deci- 
sion that’s required for Kitsumkalum, or for the Gisbutwada lands, 
the Gisbutwada people will be informed of what it is and then they 
will give permission to go ahead and give their approvals and every- 
thing like that. Those are the areas that we gotta work out — how it 
was done in the past — and start bringing that system back. Because 
right now we have band councils, tribal councils. But under land 
claim process we've claimed Kitsumkalum land under that declared 
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system. Therefore that’s the way we feel the decisions should be made 
over lands.’ 


The Su-Sit’ Aatk Feast 
| 1987. (Photo by author) 


To understand how this works, it is useful to understand nine 
related concepts: ayaawx (Tsimshian law), Galts‘ap (the towns and 
communities), matrilines (kin groups), Waap (the lineage or House), 
dzepk (crest), laxyuup (landed property), Sm oogyet (chief), Pteex (crest 
groups or tribes), and Wil’naat‘al (the relatives in groups of related 
Houses). These and related concepts provide a set of ideas basic to 
Kitsumkalum’s culture and society. 


WHAT Is AN AYAAWX? 


he ayaawx are of great importance and will be discussed sev- 

eral times in this book. The Tsimshian, like all peoples, have 

their laws and customs that regulate the behaviour expected 
from them. These are called the Ayaawx Tsimshian or Tsimshian 
Laws. The ayaawx (pronounced “a-YAOW-ach”) consist not only of 
the laws and rules by which people live with each other, but also 
how they live with other species and objects in the natural world. 
The ayaawx are sanctioned by spiritual powers and by secular au- 
thorities, both of whom can reprimand or punish people for the 
way they behave. These are oral laws, passed on in the feast hall 
and recorded in the Adawx (oral histories, pronounced as “a-DOW- 
ach”) and other stories where cases of the law are illustrated. 


1. Alex Bolton in March 2000. 
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WHaT Is A GALTS’APP 


he Tsimshian people live in groups called galts’ap, a term 

which can be translated as either “community” or as “town.” 

As an Aboriginal community, the galts’ap consisted of a 
group of people who worked together and formed a local social 
group that governed itself. For example, Galts’ap Kitsumkalum had 
substantial fish weirs that required community effort to maintain 
and operate. 

The term ts‘ap is often used in the literature rather than galts’ap, 
however I follow the Kitsumkalum preference to use the word galts‘ap. 
This local usage also appears in archival materials recorded during 
interviews with Kitsumkalum historians in the early 20 century. 

The galts’ap, or community, of Kitsumkalum has only rarely 
lived all together in a single village or town. Prior to European 
settlement of this area, the galts’ap had three important town sites 
in their territory: Dalk Gyilakyaw, Gitxondak}, and Kitsumkalum, 
as well as other minor residential locations in the Kitsumkalum 
and Zimacord Valleys. During the early part of the 20 century, 
they lived in the Terrace area, and several locations in and around 
Port Essington. Since the 1960s their residences have been 
concentrated in Kitsumkalum, Zimacord, Terrace, Prince Rupert 
and Port Edward. Both Kitsumkalum and Zimacord are residences 
west of Terrace on Indian Reserves located at the mouths of the 
Kitsumkalum and Zimacord Rivers. In addition, a few people 
have lived elsewhere in places like Port Simpson, Vancouver, 
Port Alberni, Montreal, and Ottawa. Regardless of their place of 
residence, the Kitsumkalum remain a community. The galts’ap 
remains a very significant feature of Tsimshian society. 


THE THREE PRINCIPAL GALTS’AP 


Datk GYILAKYAW (ROBIN TowN) 
raditionally, the main town was Dalk Gyilakyaw,? which 
usually is translated as Robin Town. Gyilakyaw means robin 
and the word Dalk describes a type of house built by impor- 


2. This is a local, Kitsumkalum spelling. Another standard spelling would be gyilak’yoo (M. 
Anderson, personal communication, November 2002). 
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tant Sm’gyigyet (or chiefs). Robin Town is sometimes called the old 
capital of Kitsumkalum because all the families eventually came 
to live there. The central importance of this town to the history of 
the Kitsumkalum people, resulted in their nickname “the People 
of the Robin,” a name they frequently use today. 

Robin Town was situated at the Canyon of the Kalum River. 


Kitsumkalum Canyon site. (Photo by 
author) 


The site has not been occupied since 
the 1930s but the area is protected as 
Kitsumkalum Indian Reserve 3, which 
is called Dal-ga-kila-quoeux. (Dal-ga- 
kila-quoeux is an old way people spelled 
Dalk Gyilakyaw.) 

There are no photographs of Robin 
Town but it has been described as large. 
Henry Pierce said “the formation of 
the rocks of Kit-sum-kalum Canyon, 
lay in tiers, and tradition says that the 
first village discovered there was built 
right on the topmost tier.”3 Robin Town 
became “a large village of three rows, 
and a great many people were in that 
village, who shouted when the geese 


were flying over the village. When they shouted, the geese would 
fall down to the ground and die.” In 1918, the Tlingit anthropologist, 
Louis Shotridge, was told the following, by a Kitsumkalum leader, 


probably Sam Kennedy: 


In the course of time, when other parties from upper Skeena River 
came down to join the community, the place gradually grew to a 
very large town. It was divided into different sections, each section 
being a single row of houses arranged on level ledges staged down the 
embankment, and occupied by different phratric divisions. The town 
grew so large that on some occasions a visitor from one section to 


another disappeared.’ 


3. Pierce 1933: 173. 
4. Boas 1916: 336. 
5. Shotridge 1919: 119. 
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A town of this size 
must have been a_ busy 
place with many houses, 
many of which would have 
been beautifully decorated. 
Waaps® Nisgankwadzeks 
(an important family) had a 
house in Robin Town with 
a huge carving of a shark 
at the top of the house. The 
figure ran the full length of 
the building, with the head 
protruding over the front 
end and the tail protruding 
over the rear. The carving 
represented a family crest or 
dzepk called K’aat (dogfish’). 

The main residential 
area for Robin Town was 
the west bank of the 
canyon, but the other side 
was easily accessible and 
was also used. A log bridge 
lay across the _ canyon, 
probably constructed like 
other Tsimshian suspension 
bridges. Sam Kennedy said 
a crest pole owned by Waaps 
Lagaax, and called K’a’adum 
Bilhaa or cane of abalone, 
stood across from Robin 
‘Town. 


ORIGINS 


naxnox 
The history of the Kitsumkalum 
people reaches back into times so 
long ago we hardly comprehend the 
amount of time involved — this is 
time immemorial. Many different 
families came to the Valley of the 
Kitsumkalum, attracted by the 
rich resources and natural beauty 
of the area, encountering naxnox 
(spiritual beings) and receiving 
many privileges of knowledge and 
property from the spiritual beings 
who already lived there. The Robin 
Beings welcomed the pioneering 
ancestor, Nisgeel, into the Valley. 
Following suit, and with proper 
Tsimshian etiquette, the other 
founding families permitted 
many other people to use the 
Valley, but this did not mean the 
Kitsumkalum families gave up 


the right to exercise sovereignty 
over their land. They have never 
surrendered their land to outsiders 
or had it taken away by conquest. 
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6. Waap means House, as will be explained later. An “s” added to the word is the posses- 
sive connective before proper nouns and is used here to describe a membership in a par- 
ticular group (M. Anderson, personal communication, November 2002). 

7. The archival reference translates this term as “shark.” A dogfish is a shark (see 


Collection Marius Barbeau B-F-48.3). 
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THE Story oF Datk GyiLakyAw (ROBIN TOWN) 


he history of Robin Town is long and complex. Sm’oogyet 
Lagaax (Arthur Stevens) gave this brief review: 


Nisgeel was the first to form this village. He was followed im- 
mediately by the Gisbutwada (Killer-Whale), then by the Ganhada 
(Raven-Frog). Last of all came the Gunhuut band from the 
Gyidaganiits Laxsgiik (Eagle of the Tlingit)... about the Laxgibuu 
(Wolf), their hunting territory is still remembered [and] shows 
that they must have been among the first there.’ 


Sm’oogyet Xpilaxha (Charles Nelson) recounted the origin 
of Robin Town in 1926: 


History Research Projects photographic archives, Miriam Temple Collection. Photographer 
unknown.) 


Nisgeel .. . lived in a village which he had built about ten miles 
from Kitsumkalum Lake. He left this village and came down to the 
Kitsumkalum River. Upon reaching the canyon, he saw plenty of 
fish. Here there were many people. After living here for sometime 


8. Arthur Stevens, Barbeau var. 
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he found out that these people were not real human beings, but birds, 
Gyilakyaw, Robins. [The Robins lived here because summer stayed 
year-round. After the Robin people left, Nisgeel] established his per- 
manent village, being the first to settle here. It was at this place that 
the village of Nisgeel was called Dalk Gyilakyaw. It was to this place 
that the other Kitsumkalum moved, on account of its plentiful supply 
of salmon. They were joined there by the other phratries, the Laxsgiik 
(Eagles), the Laxgibuu (Wolf), and the Gisbutwada (Killer-Whale). 


Lagaax (Arthur Stevens) put it this way in 1915 


Nisgeel . . . came to the lake of Kitsumkalum of which he took pos- 
Session. 


Some time later, he left the lake and came on down, following the 
river across, until he arrived at a place where some people lived. At 
that time, this village was situated at the canyon of the Kalum River, 
about five miles north from the Skeena. The people took Nisgeel in as 
one of themselves, together with his family, and showed him how to 
make fish traps, to get salmon. He now made a mawhl, a fish trap, 
and began to fish for himself. After he had caught fish, he noticed 
that the people that were in this village had disappeared. And on 
looking he found that these people had been birds and not human be- 
ings. They were robins, Gyilakyaw who had taken human form. After 
they had gone, their houses were still left standing. The people then 
were sure that they were birds. That place is still called the village of 
the Galts'ap Gyilakyaw. Nisgeel with his household then lived there 
permanently. He took this as his fishing village and his berry patch. 
It was from this source that the people had learned how to build fish 
traps.’ 


Xpilaxha gave us information about the fish traps and fishing 
stations. The fishing sites were important features of Robin Town 
— explaining one of the reasons the location was able to support 
a large population. Before colonization, the natural environment 
was rich and the waters of the Kitsumkalum Canyon were filled 
with migrating salmon. There was plenty of food to be had, 


g. Arthur Stevens, Barbeau, var. 
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if you knew how to catch it — which was a major limitation. 
Anyone who has seen the canyon can easily see that the waters are 
treacherous and would realize they are hard to fish, especially in 
sufficient quantities to feed a large population. Special knowledge 
and appropriate technology were required, but if you had that 
knowledge and technology, then there was more than enough food 
for a large population. Xpilaxha’s story about the origin of Robin 
Town tells how the Robin People gave Nisgeel and his people that 
knowledge. The Robin People taught Nisgeel how to build fish traps 
at Kitsumkalum Canyon. The townspeople used that knowledge to 
construct fish traps, probably at the entrance to the canyon, and 
a series of fishing stations for dip-netting salmon from the steep 


View of Kitsumkalum Valley looking toward Red Sand Lake. (Photograph by Alan Bolton) 


cliffs inside the canyon. These were maintained by the community 
until the town was abandoned in the 19" century. Some families 
continued to fish in the area until the salmon stocks were destroyed 
in the middle of the 20 century; this is when the canyon lost its 
traditional ability to support the people of the Robin. 

Robin Town was abandoned as a town site in the 1880s when 
the people moved down river to Kitsumkalum town at the mouth 
of their river, and to Port Essington at the mouth of the Skeena. 
The site itself was burned over by a forest fire that swept through 
the valley in the early 20" century, with the loss of whatever 
buildings and carvings existed at the site. Since then, the site has 
become overgrown with wild bush and, today, is considered hard to 
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reach. In the past, foot paths and trails throughout the area allowed 
easy access to the fishing stations, and connected Robin Town to 
overland routes. These routes were well-established paths and 
roads crisscrossing the mountain valleys and giving good access 
to Robin Town. A well-known route was the Kitsumkalum Trading 
Road that ran from Tseax Creek to the Skeena River, linking Robin 
Town to towns on the Skeena and Nass Rivers. The early settlers 
called this road the “grease trail” because oolachan oil was an 
important item carried down the road, but the name is not very 
accurate because that was only one reason people used the road. A 
Laxgibuu Road crossed the Kitsumkalum Trading Road at a point 
north of Kitsumkalum Lake, and led eastward over the mountains 
into Gitksan territory. Ha’uts and his people had another road, that 
we will call the Ha’uts Highway, to travel from Robin Town directly 
into their hunting grounds in the Zimacord Valley and points 
beyond. In the Zimacord Valley, they caught beaver, bear and other 
animals that they carried back to Robin Town.’° While these routes 


ste, Ta 
“J Pe 


View of Zimacord Valley. (Photograph by Alan Bolton) 


existed, the people living in the towns, villages, and cabins in the 
Kitsumkalum Valley should not be considered to have been living 
in isolated mountain valleys. The land routes connected them to 
other towns, and other regions, and their oral histories tell of the 
many adventures people had travelling throughout the area. 


10. Arthur Stevens, Collection Marius Barbeau B-F-49.3 
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Today the land routes are largely gone. Those portions that 
have not been destroyed by logging have been neglected by people 
who prefer to use the logging roads to move quickly around 
their territory using cars, trucks, and four-wheelers. But, since 
logging roads generally lead to logging areas, they do not provide 
convenient access to the traditional sites. The result is that the old, 
traditional roads do not have the old, traditional importance, and 
where they were not destroyed by logging practices, they now are 
covered by tangles of brush. Now an overland visit to Robin Town 
is difficult. Only the old Kitsumkalum Trading Road still exists as 
a major land route, albeit in a modified form. The modern Nisga’a 
Highway, built on top of much of the traditional route, continues 
to take people from the Skeena to the towns in the Nass Valley as a 
paved, provincial highway. 

Land routes were important in the old days, but people also 
relied on water routes. Rivers were an easy way to move freight 
in or out of the town, especially during the days of the fur trade. 
The canoes also carried groups of people back and forth on the 
Skeena. We can imagine travellers returning home from the coast 
eagerly watching the shores of the Skeena for their first glimpse 
of the riffles of the Kalum River. The Kalum River often was their 
overnight stop, a place of rest with good water and even salmon- 
bearing streams running across the flat flood plain at the mouth 
of the Kitsumkalum. This favourite fall camp is the location of the 
present day town of Kitsumkalum. After a night’s rest, the people 
could make the final effort to reach the canyon — probably a short 
day’s worth of poling the wooden canoes up the Kalum River, 
taking freight and people to Robin Town. 

Elder Lucy Hayward remembered those trips in the early part 
of the 20" century. 


Our village, Kitsumkalum — you see the way the river runs [there]? 
That is where we got on the canoe. And then we went up [the Kalum 
River]. It wasn’t long. Then the canoe landed at the head of the 
[Kitsumkalum] Canyon ... we landed there. You just walk up, after 
you leave the canoe. Then you walk up the slope. 1 guess it’s all cov- 
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ered up now. There used to be paths there. There used to be paths all 
over. We walked up. It’s quite a ways to walk. You start from the side 
of the river, then we get to the houses. You will see it. You would not 
miss it. People will find it." 


GITXONDAKt 


nother important town recorded in the narratives is 
Gitxondakl, a site located between the Canyon and 
Kitsumkalum Lake. Gitxondak} was the town shared by the 
Laxgibuu and Ganhada people. Chief Charles Nelson (Sm’oogyet 
Xpilaxha) said that when his ancestors moved from Kitsumkalum 
Lake “they came down the river about four miles to where it was 
shallow. Here they constructed salmon traps, and settled in a new 
village, calling it the village of Gitxondakl, People-of-the-tie or bind- 
ing.” They made this their home, but a natural event made it im- 
possible for them to stay. 

One summer, according to the oral histories, the people 
of Gitxondakl found the fish were not coming. Xpilaxha was 
concerned and sent some of his men down river to discover the 
reason. They returned with the news that a rock slide had blocked 
the river and was preventing the salmon from coming up. This 
created a serious problem for the people who depended on the 
salmon runs for their food. After some discussion, the decision 
was made to leave Gitxondak} and move down to join Robin Town 
where they were made welcome by Nisgeel. 


KITSUMKALUM VILLAGE 


he third town site for Kitsumkalum is the one from which 
the people take their name. This is the town situated at the 
mouth of the Kalum River, just west of the City of Terrace. 
When you drive over the highway bridge, you can look up the Kalum 
River and watch the water rush over the gravel bars in riffles. Many 
people say the Kitsumkalum name refers to these riffles. 
11. Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, Interview, June 1980. 


12. Charles Nelson, Wolf Clan Adawx #1-80 Story (40). Rpeesunt [Xpisuunt], Bear-Mother. 
Collection Marius Barbeau. 
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Elder Winnie Wesley explained the name as follows: 


Kitsumkalum they call it. Kitsumkalum. You know where that river 
[runs? We] call them Kalum. There’s a bunch of rocks there and [the] 
water runs over [the] rocks. ... That’s what we call Kaala. That's why 
they call this place Kitsumkalum.” 


Vera Henry put it this way: 


You know when the [Kitsumkalum] River goes down, you know 
[when] you could see the sandbar? [The rocks] move if you really 
watch them. They go like that — move — the water underneath it, 
bubbling, makes them move. Kaala they call this... . You see where it 
is by the bridge? You could see it really easy. That’s the [settlers who] 
call it Kitsumkalum. . .. | always call it Kaala.”* 


William Beynon’s translation of the name was 


“The name being derived that in front of the village where it joins 
the Skeena are many riffles or gelam — riffles, sa [sic] — git, people of; 
tsam — in, gélam, ‘People of the Riffles’.”” 


This is not the only English language explanation for the name 
of Kitsumkalum. Others have said the name refers to the land, 
meaning either the People of the Plateau (or Ridge) or the People 
of the Red Soil. The first reference is to the plateau or to the ridges 
on which the three streets of Robin Town were built."° The second 
reference is to the important source of red soil (ochre?) that was 
used for red paint and that exists within Kitsumkalum territory. 


THE STORY OF THE FOUNDING OF KITSUMKALUM TOWN 


eter Nelson was a Kitsumkalum man of Waaps Xpilaxha 
born around 1860. (He died in 1945.) He was the brother 
of Charles Nelson who carried the name Xpilaxha. Peter is 


13. Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, Interview, June 19, 1979. 

14. Kitsumkalum Social History Research projects, Interview, March 2, 1999. 

15. Beynon n.d.-b, Volume 5, p. 26. 

16. In 1938, Beynon translated the name as “People of the Ledges,” but a note, possibly by 
Franz Boas, on the archival material stated, “Beynon’s interpretation not acknowledged as 
the true meaning. The informant was not able to analyse the word.” (Source: Beynon n.d.- 
c, No. 198, 199, The myth of Gidzam-gélam.) 
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not known to have carried a name, possibly because his religious 
convictions discouraged such associations with Tsimshian culture 
at that time. But he is remembered as being knowledgeable about 
Tsimshian ways. When he was 78 years old, he recited the follow- 
ing narrative about the establishment of the town at the mouth 
of the river. This is the original establishment of the town of 
Kitsumkalum long before the site became the principal town site 
for the community in the 20" century. Nelson called the story an 
adawx: Adaawgm Kitsumkalum.”” 


This was really a former large village — that is Kitsumkalum ages 
ago — and there were really a great number of people. These have 
since perished in a war and there were so many people in this village, 
ages ago that, when geese flew over the village, the people would all 
shout at it, and before the geese flew over the village they would fall 
down being so excited at the many people who shouted at them. This 
[big] village was on the upper river of Kitsumkalum, and it stood on 
[big] wide terraces, and it was here that a chief lived, who had an 
only son and the chief loved him very much. Nisgitloop was the name 
of the great chief who loved his only son very much. 


The people of the village also loved the son of the chief and the prince 
had one peculiarity — he ate only the tips of salmon. He would not 
eat that which the people ate, but ate only the salmon tips. When his 
father's tribesmen caught salmon he would cut off the salmon tips. 
Although the people tried to feed him with the flesh of the whole 
salmon, the young man did not want it. The name of the young man 
was Big Eagle. While he was young the [prince] became ill and all the 
shamans were unable to cure him and he died. 


When his parents had put him away to lay behind the village, the 
great Chief and his wife were very sad so he at once said to his slave, 
“You go and say to all my people that we will leave this village and 
we will go to the mouth of the river and make our village there.” 
The slave went about saying, “My master now says that you shall all 


17. Beynon n.d.-c, No. 198, 199. The myth of Gidzam-gélam (note this story was recorded 
in Sm’algyax as Addogam Gi’dzam-gélam and translated into English. 
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leave this village and at the mouth of the river there you will make 
your village.” When the people heard what the slave that Nisgitloop 
had sent said, they started packing up and prepared to move to the 
mouth of the river. The great chief was so sad at what happened [to] 
his son who died that he could not bear it, so that was why that he 
wanted to move with all his tribe. 


And even now that he lived at the mouth of the Kalum river, and it 
was now long since they had left their old village, he always remem- 
bered his dead son. And he and the [son’s] mother could not stop 
mourning and really all of the people always remembered the dead 
prince. After the people had lived there a long while, one spring all 
the young people got up to go and gather fern roots at the old village, 
as it was here that the fern root was plentiful. [There was] only one 
responsible woman who accompanied the young men and women. 
And this is what the ancient people did. They would not allow the 
thoughtless to be by themselves and there was always a responsible 
person with the young people to advise them. So this is what the 
woman would do that went with those that gathered the fern root. 
This was really a food of the people, this fern root, the roots of a dif- 
ferent fern and when the people gathered it, they roasted it by bury- 
ing in the ground and there they made a fire on top of it and when 
it was cooked they piled it up until all their baskets were filled and 
then they packed it-down and put these into their food boxes. It was 
kept a long while. While the young people were doing this, gathering 
fern root, some of them went and caught the new spring salmon and 
everybody was now happy. Well the young people were all eating the 
freshly cooked salmon. 


The people were close by to where the Prince lay buried, that is Big 
Eagle. And when one of the young men found the tip of the salmon 
of what he was eating he suddenly thought of how Big Eagle used to 
like this. So the thoughtless young man said to the others, “It will be 
well, that | should invite Big Eagle here and [he] really liked salmon 
tips.” Then to this all of the thoughtless young people argued to what 
this man said. 
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So the young man at once arose, holding the salmon tip, and he said, 
“Come Big Eagle, see this which you formerly relished. Come down 
and eat it.” The responsible woman, who advised the young people, 
was afraid at the thing which the thoughtless young man had said 
and scolded him, saying “It is really tabu that people should haunt 
the people who were now dead. It is well that we at once return, 
now.” 


But the young people paid no heed to what the responsible woman 
said and when it was night the young people started to play. So, then 
the wise woman at once took her two children and hid them some 
distance off and she herself hid. She knew that the young people had 


done wrong in teasing the dead. 


So after the young people had been playing for some time around 
the fire, they suddenly all heard that there came sounds like whis- 
tling from the hills from where Big Eagle lay buried. And there came 
sounds like the voice of a crying person, and when that was done sud- 
denly the young people saw where a skeleton was walking down very 
slowly and saying, “Give it to me.” The young people knew it was the 
ghost of Big Eagle, whom they had teased while they were eating. The 
young people tried to escape, but they could not do so, and the ghost 
came down slowly to them and was now close to where they were 
and all of them suddenly died. And only the wise woman and her two 
children survived. When it was day, the woman saw what had hap- 
pened to all of the young people and she then returned to the village, 
and said to the people of the village. “It is not good, what has hap- 
pened to us, all of the young people are dead. | stopped them when 
they were teasing where the Prince Big Eagle lay, but they would 
not listen to me. One of the thoughtless ones pretended to feed him 
with the spring salmon tip, and when it became night the ghost of 
Big Eagle came down, and when he spoke to all of the young people, 
they all suddenly died. And we escaped because we hid some distance 
away, right from the first and this was why we escaped.” All of the 
people of the village at once went up to where all the young people lay 
dead and when the people saw what had happened to all the great 
many young children and they all wept. 


a) 
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Now there was a great shaman who was more powerful than ghosts 
and this the people remembered and someone was sent to get this 
shaman. When the people brought the great shaman from the Nass 
River and he went to the upper river to see where Big Eagle lay, he 
also examined all the dead young people. Then the great shaman 
said “The souls of all these young people here have not yet gone to the 
ghosts’ community and it will be this night that the ghosts shall come 
for them.” So the great shaman at once gathered together all sha- 
mans to help him. When all the shamans came in, they then went to 
where each one of the young people lay, now dead, and then the head 
shaman asked his supernatural aide just what happened [to] these 
dead [people] and the supernatural aides replied to him, “You have 
no time to lose as this night, the chief of the ghosts will come across 
to get the souls of all these young people. And | will be able to go for 
them as they have not yet been taken by the Chief of Ghosts.” When 
the head shaman went out from the house all the other shamans fol- 
lowed behind him and the head shaman kept on going ahead. This 
was the shaman who had fought with the ghosts and defeated them 
and he was founded as being able to bring back people who had died 
and make them alive again. The head shaman came to where a river 
ran, which river was not visible to any ordinary person, but only to 
those that were shamans. So when he, the head shaman, came to this 
river, he said to his fellow shamans, “You will wait for me here. And 
you will not stop singing so long as | am gone because | am really go- 


ing to try to bring back the souls of all the dead young people.” 


The head shaman was not gone long, when he returned and seemed 
to be carrying a heavy thing. And when he met all of his fellow sha- 
mans, he then went to the houses where the dead bodies of all the 
young people lay who had seen the ghost of Big Eagle. After the head 
shaman had finished jumping over all of the dead bodies, then he 
threw something into each one of the dead bodies. After he had done 
this, the young people became alive again. So this is why it is tabu 
for people to ridicule anyone that is dead or ridicule anyone that 
is mourning the dead because even when a person dies his ghost is 
always present among the people and can do harm to people. And 
when people want to send anything to these that are now dead, they 
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burn the things they wish to send, in the fireplace and this is done 
when some person of the village is dead, and they say when doing 
this, “This is for you,” (calling the name of the person) and they also 
call out the name of the person by whom they are sending it by. And 
whenever wood cracks on the fireplace, the people of the house say at 
once that it is some one of the household who has recently died, that 
is speaking and they take some belongings of this person and burn it 
in the fire. (This | add to this narrative | am telling.) So this is why 
the people of Kitsumkalum left their village on the head waters of 
the river Kitsumkalum and made a new village at the mouth of the 
river. 
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CHAPTER 5. KINSHIP, FAMILIES AND LANDS 
‘Te towns and villages of Kitsumkalum, and the Galts’ap 


community more generally, consisted of sets of people who 

were related to each other through blood or marriage. Most, 
if not all of the people who belonged to the Galts’ap could trace 
their connections through some form of kinship with everyone 
else. Those who could not do so resided there only on a temporary 
basis for some special reason. If they were there on a longer term 
basis, they normally would be adopted into the community. Such 
adoptions turned these outsiders into insiders by giving them an 
acknowledged place in the social network of kinship. How did this 
work? 

The answer has to do with kinship, and can be understood by 
the study of genealogy. We use genealogy to study how people are 
related as kin, a subject which aboriginal Tsimshians knew well. 
Since kinship was the basis of Tsimshian society, and still is to a 
significant extent, we should learn a little about how Tsimshian 
kinship was used. 

The first step is to make a genealogy. A genealogy record starts 
with an individual and his or her parents. This record of relations 
can be recorded with a simple set of symbols that represent men 
and women, marriage and siblings. 


/\ =a male (baby, boy, man) 
() =a female (baby, girl, woman) 


individual is a male or female and in situations when we 


Y = this symbol is used when it is not important whether the 


do not have the correct information. 


Kinship symbols 
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People who are married are connected by lines under the symbols. 


Husband Wife 


L\ 


Kinship chart of marriage line 


When they have children, the children are connected to their 
marriage line by a vertical line, and a horizontal line is used to list 
multiple children. 


AA L\ 


Kinship chart of family 


With these symbols, it is possible to trace the family 
connections of any individual by drawing the kin linkages as sets of 
marriage lines and children lines. If the son shown above marries, 
his wife can be added to the chart with a marriage line. Their 
children can be added with children lines. 

Similarly, if a man or woman re-marries, a second marriage 
line can be drawn to show the new marriage. If this is due to a 
divorce, the original marriage line can be broken with a slanted 
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line; if it is due to the death of the spouse, the death can be shown 
with a line through the symbol for the spouse. 


Kinship chart showing generations 


L\ LA 


Kinship chart showing marriage of children and multiple marriages 


This is a basic and clear method of drawing kinship charts. It 
also is relatively simple, although actually drawing a family chart 
can become complicated. But if the basic principles are carefully 
applied, diagrams can be made for all types of family arrangements. 
For example, a difficult type of chart to draw is one showing 
multiple generations. The chart can be simplified as a series of 
overlapping charts by drawing only one set of parents and children 
(and their wives) on one chart, and then additional charts for each 
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of the married children with their children (the grandchildren of 
the original couple) on a separate chart that is cross referenced to 
the first chart. All the additional charts can be put together and 
overlapped to form a single, multi-generational family tree. 


MATRILINES 


nthropologists have recorded how different societies define 
families differently. In English Canada, a heavy emphasis 
is placed on the ideal of a family unit that consists of the 
two parents and their children. This family is connected to similar 
units such as the grandparents and their children. Within this ar- 
rangement, there is normally very little distinction in the relative 
importance between the father’s family and the mother’s family: 
both sides are important to the family unit and its children. The 
differences that do exist are usually for reasons other than the 
kinship connections, although the habit of using the father’s last 
name perpetuates a patrilineal tendency. 

This is the typical way English Canadians view the family, 
even though there are numerous variations in the way these 
families actually operate because of divorce, the death of a family 
member, or other factors. Some preference may be given to the 
father’s family but both sides of the family tend to be treated 
equally in matters ranging from important things like inheritance 
or minor things like weekend BBQs. The father’s lineage, or 
patriline, may have some special recognition but is not a key to the 
social organization of English Canadians. 

The traditional Tsimshian family is different. Married couples 
and their children are an important component of the family 
structure, and the brothers, sisters, parents, uncles, and aunts of 
both the husband and wife are important to their family group. 
However, there is a strong emphasis on the connections each 
individual has to his or her mother and to the mother’s family 
(sisters, mother, mother’s mother, maternal grandmother, and 
mother’s brother). This group is identified clearly as the larger or 
extended family of the individual. It consists of a lineage of relatives 
and, because the lineage is defined in terms of the relationship 
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between mothers and daughters, it is called a matrilineage. 
(Matri = mother) The concept of a matrilineage is one of the most 
important concepts to master in understanding how Tsimshian 
society works. It is the basis of the Waap, Wil’naat’al, and Pteex, 
terms we will discuss below. 

An interesting result of this arrangement is that the father 
belongs to a different matriline than his children. Although father 
and children are part of the same 
immediate family, they belong 
to different matrilines because 
their mothers are from different 
matrilines, as was required by 
laws forbidding people to marry 
within their matrilines. The 
arrangement is different than the 
way the traditional English Canadian family tends to identify with 
the lineages of both the mother and the father. This difference has 
profound importance for the community. Tsimshians traditionally 
identify with the mother’s family in ways we need to understand. 


The concept of a matrilineage 


is one of the most important 
concepts to master in under- 
standing how Tsimshian soci- 
ety works. It is the basis of the 
Waap, Wil’naat’al, and Pteex. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE FATHER’S SIDEP 


he mother’s side or matriline is crucial for placing an 

individual in Tsimshian society but the father’s side, or 

Wilksibaa,' also has a very significant role to play in the life 
of the individual. In particular, the father’s side is responsible for 
helping the child through life’s critical times, including birth and 
death. As a result of the responsibilities of the father’s side, those 
people are often called, in contemporary English, the child’s un- 
dertakers. 

The responsibilities of the Wilksibaa are created by the father/ 
child relationship and only last for the lifetime of the child. For 
example, the daughter of a Ganhada woman and a Laxsgiik man 
would expect Wilksibaa assistance from her father’s Laxsgiik Pteex. 
She would transmit her Ganhada status to her children but not her 


1. This term is used in Kitsumkalum. Another term that is used on the coast for this 
relationship is kswaatk (M. Anderson, personal communication, November 2002). 
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relationship to her father’s side, her Wilksibaa. The children would 
get their Wilksibaa from their own father. While all Laxsgiik, in 
this example, may share in the Wilksibaa responsibility, there 
definitely is a sense that the more closely related members of 
the Pteex, in particular those of the father’s Waap, have primary 
responsibility. There is an expectation that these people perform 
the Wilksibaa duties and that more distantly related members of 
the Pteex might provide assistance. Distant members of the Pteex 
without any direct kinship or other connection have little or no 
Wilksibaa expectations put on them. 

A key difference in the roles of the mother’s side and the 
father’s side is that the matriline, as a Waap, persists through the 
generations while the Wilksibaa role of the father’s side exists only 
because of the personal relationship between father and child and 
ends with the final death duties that the Wilksibaa perform for the 
child. 


Wuart ts A Waap? 
Te Waap is another key to understanding the operation 


of traditional Tsimshian society. People point out that the 

Waap has both a social and a physical presence in Tsimshian 
society. Socially, a Waap is a family defined by each member’s rela- 
tionship through the women — the matriline. Physically, the Waap 
was represented by a number of material objects. Traditionally 
the most dramatic evidence of the Waap was the house it built, 
owned, and occupied in the permanent town site of its Galts’ap. 
Other symbolic objects included ceremonial properties and crests, 
such as crest (totem) poles, headdresses, dancing blankets, button 
blankets, or drums. Since the wuwaap do not build the traditional 
houses any more, today the main symbols are the ceremonial ob- 
jects. For example, Waaps Lagaax, once had a house or physical 
waap at Robin Town and lived there during the winter. This build- 
ing symbolized the social group that was the family and was deco- 
rated with the family crests. A rainbow shown as two parallel lines 
decorated the front of the Lagaax house at Robin Town. Today, the 
wuwaap may no longer have their great wuwaap (houses) for the 
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Waap (family) but they continue to identify themselves physically 
through their crests. Waaps Xpilaxha is represented today in the 
crests the Sm’oogyet displays on his blanket, head dress, and talk- 
ing stick. 

Thus, there are two fundamental principles for membership 
in a Waap: 
1. Children inherit membership in their mother’s Waap at birth. 

This occurs automatically. 


2. Children never inherit 
membership in the Waap 
of their father, although 
they do enjoy special sta- 
tus in that Waap and can 
expect special treatment 
from their father’s Waap 
when they go through 
life’s passages, such as 
marriage and death. But 
the privileges associated 
with the father’s Waap are 
not passed on to the next 
generation of children. The 
privileges of the next gen- 
eration come from their 
own father’s Waap and are, 
therefore, different. 


A Waap was represented Gerald Wesley in Smloogyet regalia of Xpilaxha. 

b fete iy Tees Ernie Gerow in background. (Photo provided by 
y a Single house within the  Kirsumkalum Treaty Office) 

Galts’ap. A small Waap could 
easily live together, but larger 
ones might occupy more than one house. Larger wuwaap might 
grow to the point that the lineage developed sub-lineages, each 
named after its highest ranking titleholder. 

Over time, a large Waap could reach such a size that it had 
no choice but to reside in more than one dwelling. Moving into 
multiple buildings did not alter the fact that the people living in 
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each building were still part of the original Waap. Even when the 
Waap lived in separate buildings, it remained a single corporate 
entity. No matter where its members dwelled, the entire Waap 
continued to be identified by the name of the highest ranking of the 
lineage chiefs and to be referred to as by that name. This principle 
continues today. A Kitsumkalum example is Waaps Wudiwiye, 
the “House of Wudiwiye.” Its members live in many houses but it 
remains a strong Waap with a rich ceremonial history giving feasts 
and presenting a strong sense of itself as a group and as a dynamic 
part of the Kitsumkalum community. 

This close traditional correspondence between the Waap as a 
social group and the Waap as a physical house caused an interesting 
phenomenon in traditional towns and villages. If you were looking at 
a traditional Galts’ap, you could see some of the social organization 
of the community in the physical setting of the town. Different 
lineages occupied their own houses, decorated with their crests on 
the house fronts, in the architectural features of the buildings, and 
on crest poles outside. It was not necessary to see the inhabitants 
to know who lived there. Thus, the physical house structure 
represented a family group and the set of houses in a traditional 
town or village portrayed the social structure of the Galts’ap. 

One of the important aspects of the concept of a Waap is that 
the Waap is a political unit and the principal resource owning group, 
with a stock of properties, including the laxyuup (the hunting 
territories, fishing localities, fruit bushes, and so on) and dzepk (for 
examples crests, stories, dances, privileges). These properties are 
managed by the Waap under the leadership of the highest ranking 
titleholder in the Waap. The Sm’oogyet manages and controls all 
the Waap properties as their steward, not as their owner. This is 
an important distinction to make because it marks the nature of 
the Sm’oogyet’s political power as based in the collective nature 
of the Waap. Nonetheless, the Sm’oogyet’s influence and power, 
is recognized by the custom of a Waap taking its name from the 
title of the highest ranking Sm’oogyet in the Waap’s matrilineage. 
Thus the Waap under the Sm’oogyet called Nisgeel is called Waaps 
Nisgeel. 
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Wuat is A DZEPK? 


he term dzepk is often translated into English as “crests.” 

This term clearly refers to the physical manifestation of 

the crest but dzepks are representations of the histories of 
families and, as such, are symbols of and for the family. They are 
intellectual and actual property owned by people as members of a 
group such as a Pteex, a Wil’naat’al, or a Waap. 

At the most general level of the social structure, each pteex 
owns a set of dzepk that any of its members can use. Within the 
Pteex, each Waap owns a set of dzepk which only can be used by the 
members of that particular Waap. Sometimes a set of Wuwaap may 
share dzepk because they each belong to the same Wil’naat’al and 
come from the same ancestral Waap which used the dzepk. 

Individuals can use only the dzepk that belong to groups to 
which the individual belongs: that is to say the dzepk of his or her 
Waap, Wil’naat’al, or Pteex. High-ranking individuals also may 
have certain specific dzepk that are identified with their titles 
and which can only be used by the holder of that title. Examples 
of dzepk and their use are included in the sections discussing each 
Waap and Pteex. 


WHAT Is A Laxyuup? 
Ts laxyuup are the landed properties of the Waap. In 


English, they are sometimes referred to as “House territo- 

ries,” in reference to the Waap ownership system, or “hunt- 
ing grounds” in recognition to one of the important uses of the 
land. Trap line is another term that is often applied in reference to 
the Provincial legal system that identifies and registers large tracts 
of land for the purpose of trapping. Provincial law did not recog- 
nize Tsimshian law, so when the Province introduced the trap line 
registration system in the 1920s, ownership of trapping rights was 
threatened and many Sm’gyigyet (chiefs) felt forced to register 
their laxyuup as trap lines to protect them against non-Tsimshian 
trappers. As a result, the term trap line came to be used to refer to 
laxyuup. Unfortunately, none of these English terms, House terri- 
tory, hunting territory, or trap line, can adequately convey the full 
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meaning of laxyuup because they do not come from the Tsimshian 
language and culture. The meaning of a laxyuup can only be un- 
derstood in terms of Tsimshian culture and society, especially 
Tsimshian concepts of ownership, responsibility to the environ- 
ment, traditional ecological knowledge, and spiritualism. 

The concept of the laxyuup is important to understand as a 
foundation of Tsimshian society. Economically, the laxyuup is the 
main source of the many resources that are needed to sustain the 
people and their industries, and to make them wealthy. Socially, 
the laxyuup is the home of the family, the place where the children 
learn how to behave, where they are taught the culture and learn 
the histories of their ancestors. Spiritually, the laxyuup bears 
the history of the Waap and the Galts’ap. It grounds the people 
connecting them to their past and to future generations. 

In many different ways, the laxyuup carries the culture of 
the people and is a part of the culture and the people. To better 
understand the importance of the laxyuup, we will look at the 
relationship between the community, the laxyuup, and the plant 
resources of Kitsumkalum. 

To begin, we should take our thoughts back to a time before 
colonial settlement and perform a mental exercise that is important 
for understanding the. nature of the colonial changes that have 
occurred. Taking away the effects of colonization is more than 
simply subtracting the colonizer. The changes have been profound 
and, in many cases, so profound that the popular sense of what 
that world was like according to our current sense of history, is 
deeply mistaken. The laxyuup are a good example of this. 


THE ISIMSHIAN LANDSCAPE, LAND Use, REsourcE MANAGEMENT 


f you were looking at the countryside around Terrace one hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, with its forests and meadows, you 
would have seen a landscape that was very different from what 
you see today. You may expect to have seen a wilderness where to- 
day there are farms, roads, and settlements, but there was no wil- 
derness. Prior to the settlement of Terrace, the Kitsumkalum Valley 
and nearby lands were under the land management of the people 
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of Kitsumkalum for the benefit and prosperity of each Waap and, 
ultimately, the Galts’ap. Each family took care of its laxyuup with 
a store of local ecological knowledge that they and their ancestors 
had accumulated over generations through experiment and obser- 
vation. They had to. They depended on their laxyuup for survival 
and prosperity and to be careless would have doomed any Waap or 
Galts’ap to extinction. They had to ensure the conservation of the 
resources for future generations and they did so with management 
practices that enhanced the productivity of the laxyuup. Today, 
this type of knowledge is called traditional ecological knowledge, 
which is becoming widely accepted as an important body of eco- 
logical information by scientists throughout Canada and the world. 
For the people of Kitsumkalum, the knowledge was part of their 
life, something that had to be learned and applied carefully or else 
that life would end. This was the basis of the resource manage- 
ment practices in the galts’ap of Kitsumkalum. 

The laxyuup of the Kitsumkalum wuwaap were rich with 
a great diversity of plants and animals and many other types of 
resources. Elder Lucy Hayward described this abundance when 
she called the laxyuup “a storage box of food.”? Miriam Temple 
expressed the same idea by making an analogy between managing 
the wealth of the land and managing your wealth in a bank. 


You go up the Nelson Creek or Starr Creek, .. . it belongs to the tribe. 
And [you] open it up, just like a trunk. [That’s what we] do. Now you 
put the money away. When you need it, you go and open it up and 
get what you want. Just like the bank.’ 


These two elders understood well the careful resource 
management practices of the people. Their comments, brief as 
they are, manage to emphasize three key points: the people of 
Kitsumkalum had territories rich with the many resources they 
needed, they recognized the importance of these resources, and 
they carefully managed the resources so they would be available 
when needed. 


2. Lucy Hayward, interview, June 15, 1980. 
3. Miriam Temple, interview, September 29, 1980. 
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Miriam Temple with 
Mildred Roberts holding 
heirloom baskets. (Photo 
by author) 


Plant resource management practices are only a part of 
Kitsumkalum’s extensive traditional environmental knowledge. 
They are a good example illustrating how the people of 
Kitsumkalum cultivated their environment and demonstrating 
how they created, prior to colonization, a special Tsimshian 
environment. Industrialization and settlement radically changed 
the environment and restricted Tsimshian stewardship, but the 
management practices continue to exist within the context of 
those limitations. 


AN EXAMPLE: THE PLANT RESOURCES 


lant management practices were used to conserve the re- 

source, enhance production, and selectively improve the 

crop. Since fresh berries are not very large and have a low 
caloric value, one has to pick a lot of berries to get enough to use as 
a basic food source. For the sake of efficiency, a community would 
want to maintain large and productive berry patches that could pro- 
vide predictable harvests.‘ 


4. Gottesfeld 1993: 94. 
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How did the people of Kitsumkalum accomplish this? Parts 
of the answer are obvious. In the first place, the adult members 
of each Waap were very familiar with the plant locations on 
their laxyuup. They could easily apply a variety of management 
techniques to take care of the favoured locations. Some plants that 
grew naturally in scattered patches were tended to encourage a 
greater concentration at harvest time. Such attention could be used 
to enhance selected locations that had the best tasting berries, or 
easier access, or some other desired characteristic. Management 
techniques included deliberate picking of the berries so they would 
grow back more thickly. Another method applied to some patches 
was to pick the bushes every other year. Other, more intrusive 
methods also were applied. 

Preferred berry patches were cleared of overgrowth after the 
fruit season in order to encourage a healthy supply the following 
year, and to open the patches up so the pickers could move more 
easily through them. Blueberry, black currant and gooseberry 
bushes were cleaned and pruned to make them more productive. 
Sometimes the pruning was with fire. People still remember the 
practice, during the first part of the 20" century, of burning the 
cranberry patches at the Lockerby Creek camp and on the Ecstall 
River. Controlled burns kept the patch clear of trees and weeds and 
encouraged its regeneration the next year. Burning was done in 
the Fall. This practice also was followed in the Kitsumkalum Valley. 
Milgeelde is the name of a territory of the Ganhada laxyuup that 
can be translated as “burnt shrubs” or “burnt mountain tops.” 

Today, the ancient territories are managed by corporations 
as logging licences and are no longer carefully tended for food. 
They have become very wild places covered with brush that makes 
it very difficult or impossible to walk around the land and pick 
berries. This situation makes it hard to imagine the laxyuup as 
they were — productive areas filled with parties of harvesters 
collecting the berries and fruits from the bushes. The brush now 
causes Kitsumkalum people to avoid the tangle and to pick berries 
close to the roadways. But even this brush is often the result of 
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modern disturbances such as logging, and has little to do with the 
colonial Kitsumkalum environment. 

The old generations did not have to put up with such 
inconveniences because they were able to manage their territories 
and take care of their fruit-bearing bushes in ways that promoted 
and facilitated their use by the community. They had favourite 
berry patches connected with trails that were maintained, not for 
access by people with pick-up trucks and four-wheel drive vehicles, 
but for people carrying cedar berry-harvesting baskets strung from 
their necks or on their backs. 

Much effort was invested in the berry patches. Little wonder 
specific berry “grounds” or territories were identified with names. 
An example that does not appear on official maps is a large territory 
surrounding the old Kitsumkalum village of Gitxondak! called 
Txasawdaw Baxyaa Ik, or “the place where they moved up into the 
hills.”5 Other names make similar references. 

The traditional knowledge about berry management recognizes 
that not all berry patches are the same. By hiking with community 
members, one quickly learns that the fruits of different berry bushes 
taste different, even though they are the same kind of berry. Just as 
different environmental and genetic factors contribute to different 
varieties of wine grapes, mountain berries are affected by their 
location. Elder Winnie Wesley taught me that berries are sweeter 
high “up mountain” and she called these “mountain berries.” 
Gitksan people “refer to traditional berry patches as occurring ‘half 
way up the mountain,’ that is, in the montane and lower subalpine 
forest zones dominated by conifers . . . at about 3000-4000 feet 
in elevation.”° Knowledge of such differences in quality suggests 
another incentive to carefully manage the preferred berry patches 
to enhance their quality and quantity. 

Another important aspect of Tsimshian berry management 
is the collective nature of gathering. Food production requires a 
social effort of significant proportions: 


5. Charles Nelson 1926, see M‘Donald 1986, manuscript. 
6. Gottesfeld 1993: 96. 
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“In traditional times, the collecting of large stores of berries was a 


late summer activity which involved the congregation of groups of 
people at productive berry patches, a sustained harvesting effort, and 
processing of the berries into large dried berry cakes which were then 
transported back to village sites for winter provisioning.”’ 


Stephen McNeary wrote how “parties of [Nisga’a] women 
picked the berries.”* Such work parties are an ancient feature found 
in Tsimshian legends. Franz Boas’s version of the Kitsumkalum 
narrative about Part Summer,? the princess who married a 
bear,’° starts with a group of women picking berries together on 
a mountain. The collective effort is so much a part of Tsimshian 
society that it is often assumed without any effort to explore 
its implication, as when Viola Garfield, in a discussion of feast 
preparations of a Ginadoiks man, described the collective effort 
very simply by reporting that “These berries were gathered for him 
by all the women of the tribe, each from her own territory.”" The 
collective nature of the harvest is a part of the collective nature of 
the ownership and management of the laxyuup. 

The people responsible for managing these berry grounds 
were, and remain, at least where the House structure is still 
forceful, the House titleholders. Even where the House structure 
has been undermined, contemporary political efforts support and 
re-enforce the managerial authority. Leslie Gottesfeld’s comment 
on how the chief of the House groups oversaw and managed 
burning of Gitksan berry patches encapsulates the management 
system. 


“When it is the right time he [the Chief] burns the berry patches so 
the berries are fat and plump. If he didn't do that the berry patches 
would become old and overgrown and there would be berries but they 


7. Gottesfeld 1993: 94. 

8. McNeary 1976: 115, emphasis mine. 

g. This story is important to Kitsumkalum but the family there translates the princess’s 
name as Half Summer and recognizes that elsewhere the translation is Part Summer, 
which they explain as a different name (V. Dudoward, personal communication, July 
2001). 

10. Boas 1916: 278-284. 

11. Garfield 1939: 199. 
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would just be small. But he knows when to burn so that it cleans up 
just the berry patch and doesn’t spread to the trees... . [Pat Namox, 
quoted by A. Mills n.d.:156]”” 


In contrast, the information on aboriginal berry management 
may seem contradictory to the way most people now harvest 
only wild, non-cultivated plants. This contemporary foraging 
pattern seems to have little to do with any significant type of 
plant management practices. But it is important to keep in mind 
that the use of plants has changed drastically during the colonial 
period. Not only are the grocery stores a part of the contemporary 
foraging patterns, but physical changes (e.g., clear cut logging, 
agriculture) have redefined the human landscape. The landscape 
that once reflected the management practices and knowledge of 
the indigenous Tsimshian people now bears a colonized imprint 
defined by the commercial use of Tsimshian territories by logging 
companies, settlers, and other agents of the new social order. 
The impact on plant management has been and continues to be 
extreme. 

Elder Lucy Hayward was once trying to tell me where she 
used to harvest foods with her parents, when she suddenly became 
frustrated and exclaimed that all the berry bushes she was trying to 
describe around Kitsumkalum Lake had been ruined by settlement 
and logging and that the old trails had been replaced by roads.” 
As Miriam Temple put it later that same summer, when we talked 
about going out berry picking, 


All | know is [that there were] a lot of people, in the early days, here. 
All the little rivers, Kalum, [were used]... for hunting. That's all 1 
know. | used to go out to the Kalum myself. But, | don't, | get lost 
there now, | don't know, there's too much logging back there. 1 lost 
the trails,” 


I will return to these changes in the next section, after describing 
more examples of resource management. 


12. Gottesfeld 1993: 96. 
13. Lucy Hayward, interview, June 15, 1980. 
14. Miriam Temple, interview, August 21, 1980. 
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Not all the plant care took place on the mountains. Wild plants 
were sometimes transplanted into a garden environment and so 
they could be cultivated within the villages and towns. This was 
an easy and old way to keep a supply of highbush cranberries, 
soapberries, or blueberries close at hand. 

Similarly, fruit trees were frequently tended and people now 
consider the presence of nut trees and crabapple trees to be a sure 
sign of an old residential community or camp site. I was often 
told that “wherever the old people camped, there are crabapples.” 
We know the old people took nut tree saplings from Kitselas 
Canyon and planted them around their town site at the mouth 
of the Kitsumkalum River. Nuts were also harvested further up 
the river at Kitsumkalum Canyon. I have no information on care 
or management practices for nut trees but crabapple trees were 
pruned. “Big trees were cut to fall over but part of it was left so it 
would regrow as a small tree closer to the ground for pickers.” 

I have concentrated on fruits and berries, but the traditional 
ecological knowledge of the Tsimshian includes other types of 
plants used for food, medicines, and manufactures (See the list 
in Appendix). Bark and tree roots are harvested routinely for a 
variety of purposes. Today, these resources are important in the 
manufacture of many different items, including baskets, masks, 
and headdresses. Tried and true management practices are still 
applied. Tree bark is still stripped in the old way so as not to girdle 
and kill the tree. Similarly, roots are taken from living trees in areas 
where they have been exposed from the ground, for example on a 
bank or a partial windfall. In doing so, conservation principles are 
applied to protect the living tree. 

The traditional knowledge was surprisingly extensive. The 
main indigenous root crops tended by Coastal First Nations were 
the bracken fern and rice-root, plants that also were cultivated by 
Kitsumkalum people. During the early years of the 20 century, 
Mark Bolton had a rice patch (referring to the plant “rice root”) 
on the Ecstall River that was weeded, transplanted, and otherwise 
prepared for the plants to grow well. The practice was to weed rice 
root in the early spring and summer. Plants like Labrador tea were 
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weeded when necessary. Weeding kept the growing areas clean of 
competing plants. Roots were harvested on a periodic schedule that 
protected and enhanced the productivity of a patch. 

These last comments sound very much like gardening. 
Gardening, in the European sense, is not something generally 
associated with the Tsimshian but the historical record is interesting 
in that the Tsimshian were described as gardeners in the earliest 
European records. In the first Journal of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
Fort Simpson, Chief Factor Ogden wrote “Some of the Potato people 
also arrive.” He was referring to the arrival of canoes trading potatoes 
on November 14, 1835, during the Fort’s first season. Similarly, the 
earliest descriptions of Kitsumkalum Town comment on the gardens 
that were visible. Whether gardening was an aboriginal practice is 
not clear but, certainly, the Tsimshian, Kitsumkalum included, have 
always been described as gardeners. Moreover, Tsimshian plant 
management practices helped them accept and incorporate the new 
European techniques associated with domestic plant management. 
There is evidence that, when the European style of gardening was 
adopted in the late 18" century, those types of gardens were situated 
at the same sites where edible roots had previously been gathered. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE LAXYUUP AND COLONIZATION 


he imposition of Canadian property laws and the reserve 

system at the end of the 19 century took legal control over 

these garden areas and undermined Tsimshian plant man- 
agement regimes. Ownership of the land and resources was for- 
mally assumed by Canada, but the actual impact of this new legal 
situation on use rights was mixed. For the Kitsumkalum people, 
their reserves protected some of their main gardening sites and 
several, but not all, other resource management locations. Camp 
sites which were isolated from the colonial interests in neighbour- 
ing territories, such as at Feak Creek, continued to be used as long 
as the economy of the camp was viable. To the extent they could, 
lineage members continued to live on their laxyuup. 


15. Hudson’s Bay Company Archives (HBCA), B:201/a/4, folio 45d. 
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The residential site on the laxyuup at the mouth of the Nelson 
River was classified as a commercial forestry area before 1913. The 
government did not allow it to be identified as a reserve during 
the review of the reserve allocations in 1913, and eventually it was 
commercially logged. At that point, this portion of the laxyuup 
was abandoned by its Kitsumkalum traditional owners. Today it is 
incorporated into the British Columbia Forest Service Red Sand 
Lake Demonstration Forest site that, ironically, is intended to 
provide recreational users of the area with a wilderness experience 
complete with interpretive information on the wilderness itself. 
Needless to say, the wilderness being interpreted is the result 
of logging and was developed only after the family of Xpilaxha 
was forced off their long-managed laxyuup. This example is 
not an isolated case. Many Aboriginal communities experienced 
interference with their off-reserve gardens when conflicting land 
use patterns (e.g., settlement, logging) were given precedence over 
the Aboriginal gardens. Even on protected reserve lands, problems 
arose with rights-of-way that cut through the two reserves on the 
Skeena, destroying the community’s cultivated areas.” 

The impact of colonization on Tsimshian use of their 
resources is the context we must recognize when we interpret 
contemporary knowledge about indigenous plant management 
and plant cultivation. There were a host of colonial laws but the 
establishment of the three reserves for Kitsumkalum in 1891 is 
the symbol of the colonial dismissal of Tsimshian ownership of 
resource sites. Other legislation, such as the game, forestry, and 
fish laws” caused enormous damage and implemented colonial 
control over resources. All were built on a colonial image of the 
environment and a racist image of Aboriginal societies. 

When the Indian Reserve Commissioner created their 
reserves, he made a promise to the Kitsumkalum people: 


“You will not be confined to your reserves. You can go on the moun- 
tain to hunt and gather berries as you have always done. Some think 


16. see MSDonald 1990. 
17. see MSDonald 1985, 19874, 1994. 
18. Public Archives of Canada RG 10 v. 1022 hand script of minutes. 
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it would be a hardship that the hunting grounds should not be de- 
fined, but the government does not see how that could be done, for an 
Indian goes where he will to hunt, or gather berries. No survey could 
be made of them.”” 


This seems a simple statement, but it reveals much about 
the colonial mentality and the mis-information about the use of 
Tsimshian laxyuup. The community of Kitsumkalum gathered 
much more than berries and did so in areas other than on the 
mountain sides. By describing their activities simply as “gathering,” 
the Commissioner trivialized and dismissed their plant management 
strategies. He obviously had not bothered to learn about the 
Tsimshian or he could not have described their use of their laxyuup 
as he did. Under Tsimshian law, individuals could not go where ever 
they wished and the Kitsumkalum respected that law. Tsimshian 
law covered the entire territory and “there were no unclaimed 
land or sea food resources of a kind important to the Indian’s 
economy.”? Other Tsimshian laws recognized lineage ownership of 
patches of edible roots, cedar stands, certain generalized territories, 
kelp beds,?° berry patches" and stands of crabapple. There also was 
widespread ownership of “fruit-gathering preserves” and of timber 
lands.” 

Sm’gyigyet could have surveyed their properties for the 
Reserve Commission and could have helped the Commissioner to 
set up a more reasonable land arrangement. The Sm’gyigyet had 
demonstrated their willingness to accommodate the foreigners 
on numerous occasions. If the colonial government had sought 
out the Sm’gyigyet and listened, an arrangement might have 
been found that would have avoided more than a century of land 
disputes and social problems. Today, the Sm’gyigyet are again 
working for a solution through Treaty negotiations. Details of the 
Tsimshian legal relationships are re-emerging and there is now a 
new opportunity to recognize the complexity of Tsimshian laxyuup 
laws and resource management practices. 

19. Garfield 1966: 14. 
20. Darling 1956: 10-12. 


21. Garfield 1966: 23. 
22. British Columbia, Sessional Papers 1885: 289; 1887: 260ff. 
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For more than a century, the people of Kitsumkalum have 
been bound by foreign laws that re-defined the relationship the 
wuwaap and Galts’ap had to their resources, including rights of 
access and conditions of trespass. Much knowledge about the 
local environment was lost with the reserve system and the other 
legislated restrictions on Tsimshian management practices. The 
Forestry Act that made it illegal to remove any products of the 
forest on Crown Lands prevented people from taking bark from 
the hemlock or cedar trees for household goods. Hemlock sap was 
an important food resource that kept people healthy but could 
no longer be taken and is now lost from the diet. Miriam Temple 
clearly remembered what happened, “I used to eat hemlock sap, 
now you get pinched if you make marks on the trees.”?3 In other 
specific cases, men could no longer cut timber for boxes or canoes 
without a timber licence or lease. 

Management practices were suppressed. In the case of burning 
berry patches, officials in the Prince Rupert Forest District in the 
1930s fought Tsimshian control with threats and police action. 


“Indian-caused fires have decreased during the past two years. As 
early as possible in the Spring all Indian settlements were visited and 
our policy explained in plain words. Notices were written out and 
posted at Indian trading posts which seemed to get results.."" 


‘Anyone suspected of deliberately setting fires was subject to criminal 
prosecution, and several convictions were obtained.”” 


In 1887 a delegation of Sm’gyigyet complained about the 
Provincial infringements on their stewardship and was lectured 
by the Premier that timber on crown lands was protected by 
timber lease and that people cutting trees for house construction 
or storage boxes could be stopped legally by the non-Aboriginal 
owners of the lands if they held a lease.?° He did not explain 


23. Miriam Temple, interview, August 21, 1980. 

24. Anonymous 1932: 2, quoted in Gottesfeld 1993: 96. 
25. Gottesfeld 1993: 99. 

26. British Columbia 1887: 253ff. 

27. McDonald 1985, chapter 14. 
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how the complicated requirements for tenure was an inhibition 
for Aboriginals registering timber lands and there also is 
documentation of prejudice against Aboriginal registry.”” Today, 
the courts are recognizing the arguments of the Sm’gyigyet and 
providing increasing support for the lineages. 

Agriculture and settlement also contributed to the destruction 
of the Tsimshian environment and resources. Settlement of the 
Terrace area started at the same time the reserves were established 
in 1891. By 1910 a small but significant community existed at 
Eby’s Landing (Terrace), with homesteaders spreading across the 
Kitsumkalum plateau, establishing farms and settlements according 
to the Provincial laws and tenures. In doing so, they cultivated 
and spread those laws just as surely as they spread settlement. 
The extensive homesteading, and the settlements associated 
with it, caused considerable damage to the berry patches and the 
other managed lands of the laxyuup. In 1980, a Kitsumkalum 
woman who was nearly a hundred years old, made the point in 
a straightforward way when she was describing for me the area 
where her family took berries — she was sure that I would not be 
able to locate the sites because they were overgrown with flowers 
(i.e., agricultural and forestry use) and destroyed by roadways. She 
could remember this was how her Waap’s berry grounds had been 
destroyed at the turn of the century. I have repeated this sentiment 
several times in this chapter because I have heard it expressed 
many times: agriculture, settlement, and more recently forestry, 
obliterated large sections of the Tsimshian environment. Hunters, 
trappers, gatherers, all came to feel like strangers on their own 
laxyuup because they could no longer find the old familiar natural 
landmarks, or tend the ancient resource sites that their lineages 
had groomed over the centuries. A wilderness has been created 
where the ancient laxyuup were carefully managed. 

This wilderness is not an ancient one, it is a “new wilderness” 
that obliterated the Tsimshian presence, transforming the 
Tsimshian landscape into what was perceived to be an empty 
environment of spirit bears and grizzlies. This is an environment 
that served the colonial regime. It is a part of the stereotype of the 
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great Pacific wilderness that removes a people’s history on the land 
and blinds a new nation (Canada) to the presence of an older nation 
(Tsimshian). 

Today, the effect of colonization is exemplified in the 
way many Kitsumkalum people will now go anywhere in the 
countryside, looking for berry bushes along the logging roads and 
side roads. Clear-cut areas are considered to be good locations, as 
are the many rights-of-way for roads, hydro lines, or any other 
types of areas where there is regular clearing of the forest canopy. 
Gathering plant materials in the Kitsumkalum Valley is now an 
informal affair, without significant or sustained management 
planning. Why should it be otherwise? Long term management 
of berry patches is not practical in a world where clear-cut logging 
may suddenly eradicate the forest and where techniques such as 
burning may result in fines or jail. 

Recent liberalization of provincial Forestry practices may 
alleviate some of the pressure against Aboriginal management 
techniques, but the new regulations do not restore the ownership 
rights necessary for long term management strategies and 
investment — those are rights to be negotiated through the Treaty 
process. 


CONTEMPORARY USE OF THE LaxYuUUP 


ll the laxyuup, which together cover the entire watershed 

of the Kitsumkalum and Zimacord Rivers, are important 

to Kitsumkalum today. They are a hinterland for many of 
the resources the people still require — food animals, food fish, 
food plants, commercially valuable fur bearing animals, commer- 
cially valuable plants, various materials for handicrafts and tools, 
transportation, and recreation. Besides satisfying such material 
needs, the watershed also contains numerous heritage sites that 
carry great cultural and spiritual importance to the community. 
The laxyuup and the watershed as a whole continues to provide 
a significant and essential part of their way of life without which 
the community would be materially impoverished and spiritually 
diminished. 


CHAPTER G6. LINEAGE LEADERSHIP 


SmM’OOGYET 


he Sm’gyigyet (plural of Sm’oogyet) are the chiefs of the 
Waap and the sub-chiefs who are heads of lineages. The 


term Sm’oogyet is applied especially to the head of the Waap 
but it is often extended to include the lineage sub-chiefs, and can be 
applied to matriarchs. Matriarchs and high status women are gen- 
erally called by the term Sigidim hanak (singular: Sigidimnak) 

This raises an important issue concerning the difficulty of 
translating ideas from the Tsimshian language into English. Words 
that are intended to be the same in translation do not always carry 
the same meaning. In particular, the English term for a Tsimshi- 
an titleholder is “chief” but the Tsimshian word for a titleholder, 
Sm’oogyet, refers to a different concept than the English notion of 
chief. In English, for instance, a chief and a Director of the Board or 
a Prime Minister are all leaders, but they are different in important 
ways. As you read this book, you should develop a sense of what is 
meant by the word Sm’oogyet. 

Sm’oogyet status implies ownership of the property and 
wealth of the Waap. Traditionally, the Sm’gyigyet held the ulti- 
mate responsibilities for managing the resources and property of 
the Waap, a task that involved a great deal of consultation in a form 
of consensual politics. Colonial laws 
interfere with these functions, but a |} A Sm’oogyet is expected 
Sm’oogyet is still expected to embody || to embody the values of 
the values of Tsimshian society, to bea_ || Tsimshian society and to 
role model, to provide leadership and || be a role model as well 
to maintain a high reputation. The || as to provide leadership 
name a Sm’oogyet wears embodies || and maintain a high 
these characteristics through time (see _ || reputation. 

Chapter 9). In some ways, it is useful 
to think of a Sm’oogyet name as hav- 
ing a life of its own, independent of any one individual and living 
from time immemorial into the future. When an individual put 
the name on, he took on the responsibilities of maintaining it and 
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passing it on, in good standing, to the next Sm’oogyet. He became 
the name. 


GALDM’ALG YAX 
A Sm’oogyet traditionally has a speaker, who is called the 


Galdmalgyax, or “voice box” (speaker), the person who 
speaks on behalf of the Sm’oogyet. This position relates 
to the Tsimshian idea that the words of a Sm’oogyet are power- 
ful. The Galdm’algyax speaks on be- 
A Sm’oogyet traditional- || half of the Sm’oogyet and provides 
ly has a speaker, who is || a buffer between the Sm’oogyet and 
called the Galdm’algyax, || the people, a buffer that speaks more 
or “voice box” (speaker). || softly than can the Sm’oogyet so as to 
provide more room for negotiation and 
discussions, a buffer that does not have 
the power of the Sm’oogyet’s words so as to reduce impact those 
words can have on an audience. 

Frequently, the next in line for the Sm’oogyet position, the 
Lguwaalksik or heir, is trained as the Galdm’algyax. Thus, the two 
functions are often, but not necessarily, combined in one person. 


LGUWAALKSIK 


he blood line provides the strongest guideline for deciding 
who will be the next Sm’oogyet. When the title is passed 
down to the next generation, it usually goes to the oldest son 
of the eldest sister of the incumbent 
The iguwaalksik is the || Sm’oogyet. This describes the pas- 
“next inline,” the person || sage of titles through the generations, 
designated for the lead- |} but when a Sm’oogyet dies, the next 
ership role who receives || Sm’oogyet may be the next younger 
training for the responsi- || brother of the Sm’oogyet, a person 
bilities of that role. who is usually much more mature and 
experienced than the younger nephew. 
The ascension of the next brother pro- 
vides continuity of experience in governance, but does not weaken 
the blood line before the title follows through to the nephew. 
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A kinship chart shows this person is usually the Sm’oogyet’s 
eldest nephew. The Sm’algyax term for the heir position is Lgu- 
waalksik (plural kabawaalksik).’ 

The Lguwaalksik is the “next in line,” the person designated 
for the leadership role who receives training for the responsibilities 
of that role. 

The Lguwaalksik is an important concept and position. As a 
concept, the Lguwaalksik is the “next in line,” the person designat- 
ed for the leadership role who receives training for the responsibili- 
ties of that role. An example of the training is learning to speak in 
public and learning to provide effective leadership through speak- 
ing. In this role, the Lguwaalksik receives some of his training by 
speaking on behalf of the Sm’oogyet, taking on the special role of 
the Galdm’algyax. As Galdm’algyax, the heir is able to mature and 
earn the respect of the Waap, which helps him move into the role 
of Sm’oogyet. Being a good Galdm’algyax is not a requirement for 
becoming a Sm’oogyet, but it is a demonstration of ability. 


ALUG YET 
\ nother term that may be used is Alugyet* (plural: Alugyiget), 


which also means speaker but emphasizes that the 

Tsimshian conduct their business in public. The alugyet 
is a lower position than the Galdm’algyax and is often a back-up 
speaker to the latter. 


LiK’AGYIGYET 


he status just below that of the Sm’oogyet is that of the 
Lik'agyigyet (singular: Lik’agyet), the many individual coun- 
cillors and their lineages who make up the middle class 
and who assist with the governance of the Waap. Lik’agyet sta- 
tus was an important and common status in most Tsimshian 
and Nisga’a towns but Marius Barbeau recorded the comment of 
Xpilaxha Sm’oogyet (Charles Nelson) that there were no Lek‘axgat 
in Kitsumkalum. 


1. M. Anderson, personal communication, November 2002. 
2. M. Johnson, C. Roth, personal communications, August 2001. 
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“.. no Likagyigyet. The system resem- 
bled the Gitksan in that each head of 
the group was recognized as chief of his 
own group. He [Nelson] recognizes him- 
self the difference between the Tsimshian 
group and this.” 


The Lik’agyigyet (sin- 
gular: Lik’agyet) are the 
many individual coun- 
cillors and their lineages 
who made up the middle 
class and who assisted 
with the governance of 
the Waap. 


A similar comment was made 
by Elizabeth Spalding who told me in 
1979, nearly Go years later, that all the 
Kitsumkalum titles were for princes. 
Although this status seems not to have been in use among the 
Kitsumkalum Ganhada, and possibly may not have been used at all 
in Kitsumkalum, it is important to be aware of the Lik’agyet role 
in other Tsimshian Galts’ap. As Xpilaxha implies, this marks a dis- 
tinction between the Tsimshian and the Nisga’a/Gitksan, but also 
a distinction that Kitsumkalum did not observe. This arrangement 
relates to the comment by Hataxgm Lii Mideek who was quoted in 
the first chapter as saying the fresh water Tsimshian share some 
cultural characteristics with their neighbours that make them dif- 
ferent from their Tsimshian cousins. 


BLoop LINES 


s we have seen, according to the traditional matrilineal law, 
everyone in Tsimshian society belongs to a Waap and they 
inherit that membership. Thus, every individual Tsimshian 
will belong to a particular Waap because 
they are born into a matriline. Within the 
matriline is a special line, called the blood 
line, which structures the path of inheri- 
tance for high-status people who will in- 
herit the titles owned by their Waap. From 
the perspective of the individuals, the 
blood line defines their particular place within the lineage and 
how they inherit their titles. From the perspective of the Waap, the 
blood line defines the succession of leadership. This is the central 


The blood line de- 
fines the inheritance 
of important status 


and Waap property. 


3. M. Barbeau’s notes, B-F-49.2. Collection Marius Barbeau. 
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kinship relationship that defines the inheritance of the important 
statuses and Waap property; it is central to the law of chiefly suc- 
cession; and it ensures the orderly passing of power and responsi- 
bilities through the generations. The blood line must be identified 
and defined in order to understand who will provide leadership in 
the house. 

Because Kitsumkalum is a matrilineal society, inheritance flows 
through the women, from the matriarch to her oldest daughter and 
oldest son: the eldest sister and brother in the matriline. From the 
oldest daughter, inheritance follows the bloodline, after death, to 
her oldest daughter, and continues through to that daughter’s old- 
est daughter, and so on through centuries of time. At any given 
time, the oldest living sister is usually the matriarch of the Waap 
and her oldest living brother or uncle is usually the Sm’oogyet. 

The inheritance principle for men is that the eldest brother 
inherits the Sm’oogyet title and responsibilities from his mother’s 
brother who last held the title in the previous generation. Eventu- 
ally these pass on to the nephew who is the eldest son of his eldest 
sister. When the Waap passes title of a Sm’oogyet to the next gen- 
eration, it follows the line from the oldest brother, who was the 
first holder of the Sm’oogyet’s title, through his oldest sister to her 
oldest son. From there, it continues through the generations, al- 
ways through the oldest sister to her oldest son, and so on. 

Before the title goes to the next generation, however, it may 
pass through the Sm’oogyet’s younger brothers according to their 
seniority in age. This process provides continuity in leadership and 
allows the younger generation time to learn their duties. Typically, 
the nephew in the next generation receives his training from his 
uncle’s generation and is ready to accept the full responsibilities as- 
sociated with a title by the time his uncle’s life is finished. The im- 
portant point in the law of succession is that when the title goes to 
the next generation, it finds the bloodline and flows to the eldest 
sister’s eldest son. This is the formal model of the blood line. 

The law of inheritance and succession is strict for the high 
title holders (although it may be less strict for other members of 
the Waap). Only under special and unusual circumstances can the 
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blood line be ignored and by-passed in matters of Sm’oogyet suc- 
cession. Examples of exceptions include when the heir is judged 
not capable for some reason or when there is no heir available. In 
these cases, the laws concerning adoption come into play in order 
to adjust the model to resolve practical, real life problems. Through 
adoption, it is possible for an individual to receive membership is a 
Waap other than their mother’s. This is accomplished by the spe- 
cial ritual of ceremonial adoption, during which the Waap holds a 
feast and publicly makes the adopted person a member of the fam- 
ily. Adoptions generally do not include the children of the adopted 
person, unless the Waap made that intention explicit at the time of 
the adoption. 

The extent to which the adopted person can become an ac- 
tive member of the family varies and depends on the intention of 
the adoption. For example, an adopted person may become fully 
involved with all aspects of Waap life, taking on all the required 
responsibilities of their adoptive position. On the other hand, an 
adopted person may only be involved as a minor participant at- 
tending ritual occasions. There are cases when an adoption occurs 
simply to bestow honour on the adoptee and as such this position 
would carry few, if any, responsibilities. Regardless of the extent 
of the responsibilities of the adopted person, normally that person 
“stands behind” those born into the matriline and does not attempt 
to disrupt the normal flow of the bloodline and the governance of 
the Waap. 

Adopted people normally would not be eligible to inherit im- 
portant leadership titles, especially Sm’oogyet titles. These are 
too closely connected with the matrilineage and heritage of the 
people of the Waap and the blood line. Only in unusual circum- 
stances would an adopted person be able to take a title in their 
adopted Waap, and even more rarely if it required the adopted per- 
son to “stand in front of” someone else who would be in line for 
the name. An example of such an unusual situation would be the 
case of a Waap that suffered the less of almost all its members and 
was in danger of becoming “empty.” The remaining members of 
the Waap could perform adoptions if it appeared there was no one 
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left in the blood line to inherit or no one in the lineage who was 
capable of wearing the title and taking care of the properties of the 
Waap. During the colonial period, diseases and social disruptions 
caused this unusual circumstance more frequently than normal 
among the Tsimshian. These tragedies did not spare the families of 
Kitsumkalum. Certain Kitsumkalum wuwaap lost so many family 
members during the time of depopulation that, by the start of the 
2oth century, they were in danger of becoming extinct. The solu- 
tion for some of these families was to hold ceremonies and to adopt 
people to “fill the house” and keep alive the Sm’oogyet names of 
their matrilines. 


THE GALTS’AP AND THE Waap 


he Waap plays a subtly different role in Tsimshian society 

compared to neighbouring societies that are otherwise very 

similar. For example, among the Gitksan, Houses had a 
more paramount importance to the political economy both in the 
past and in the present. Despite the many changes brought about 
during the period of Canadian colonization, the Gitksan Houses 
have maintained their preeminence. Their House structure con- 
tinues as an important foundation of the land claim they filed in 
1985. 

While the description of the Waap as a matrilineal corporate 
group applies to both the Tsimshian and Gitksans, the Tsimshians 
place a much greater emphasis on the Galts’ap. Each Waap belongs 
to a Galts’ap, imparting to people a number of rights and obliga- 
tions as members of a common community. The most important 
rights are those associated with the territories of the Galts’ap and 
with arrangements for those critical life transitions such as mar- 
riage or death, or for the defence of the properties of the Galts’ap. 

Another feature of the Tsimshian system is that a Galts’ap 
usually has a recognized leader, sometimes called a “village chief” 
in English. This person is the highest ranking titleholder in the 
Galts’ap. In cases where the difference in rank between the highest 
titleholders is minor, there may be no individual who can assume 
full leadership with proper etiquette. In other cases, the harsh ap- 
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plication of the Indian Act displaced the hereditary titleholders in 
favour of an elected official, leaving the role of a traditional leader 
severely limited, even meaningless in any practical sense. The po- 
sition of village chief is often used as a feature distinguishing the 
Tsimshian from the Nisga’a and Gitksan who do not have village 
chiefs. However, the comment by Sm’oogyet Xpilaxha, quoted ear- 
lier, that the system in Kitsumkalum is similar to that of the Gitk- 
san supports my impression that there was no tradition of a village 
chief. This, then is a second distinction from the rest of the Tsim- 
shian.4 This distinction was blurred during the period they lived on 
their coastal reserve in Port Essington, when their council govern- 
ment, which was organized under the Indian Act, did have a strong 
tradition of a Head Chief. 

The importance of the Galts’ap political organization for the 
Tsimshian is reflected in the energetic way that the people of Lax 
Kw’alaams (Port Simpson) have presented and defended their land 
claims as the nine Allied Tsimshian Tribes, and by the organiza- 
tion of the Tsimshian Tribal Council which recognizes the other 
Galts’ap as the basic organizational feature of the council. 

The Canadian government has recognized the importance 
of the contemporary Tsimshian Galts’ap in three important ways. 
First, Indian Reserves were allotted to the various “tribes” with 
respect to the territories of each Galts’ap. Statements made to the 
leaders of Kitsumkalum by the Indian Reserve Commission stated 
that the Government intended the Kitsumkalum to be able to con- 
tinue to use their properties for hunting and gathering activities, 
but that the reserves were to protect fishing sites. Second, the gov- 
ernment recognized the rights of the Galts’ap by granting authority 
over certain resources to the representatives of the Indian Bands 
(Galts’ap). An example is the issuing of food fishing licenses on 
portions of the Skeena River. Third, the government has accepted 
the organizational structure of the Tsimshian Nation that incorpo- 
rates each Galts’ap. 


4. | do not discuss the concept of royal families because the tradition in Kitsumkalum 
is not clear now. Royal families are mentioned in the archives but | was told that all the 
leaders were princes. 


CHAPTER 7. PTEEX AND WIL’NAAT AE 


wo important concepts for understanding how Kitsumkalum 
governs itself are Wil’naat’al and Pteex. We will start with 
Wil’naat’al. 


WIL’NAAT’AL 
() ften, wuwaap were related to other wuwaap with whom 


they shared a common ancestor and history. The history 

of these groups of related wuwaap usually records a time 
when an ancestral Waap sent some of its people to relocate else- 
where and to develop another branch 
of the family. A group of wuwaap 
related in this way can be called a 
Wil’naat’al. A Wil’naat’al often consist- 
ed of families of foreign relatives that 
had established themselves among 
other nations. In Kitsumkalum, all the 
wuwaap are part of larger Wil’naat’al 
and often include relatives living among the Nisga’a, Gitksan, and 
Haida as members of those nations. 

Unfortunately the translation of the Sm’algyax words for the 
important concepts of Wil’naat’al and Pteex usually relies on a 
single English word: clan. This is very confusing. Two conventions 
will help avoid misunderstanding. First, and most importantly, 
we give preference to the Sm’algyax words Pteex and Wil’naat’al 
rather than the confusing English translations. This is important 
because those words carry the most accurate sense of the Tsimshi- 
an concepts. Translating requires us to find the English word that 
is closest in meaning to the Sm’algyax, and this easily distorts the 
original concepts. 

Second, when we must use English words in translation, we 
will also choose the words that most closely captures the original 
meaning from the Sm’algyax. In this book, when we have to use 
an English term for Wil’naat’al, we will use “clan.” The technical 
meaning of clan is a group of people who share a known ances- 
tor. This is also true of a Wil’naat’al which is a set of wuwaap that 


A group of wuwaap that 
are related through a 


common ancestor and 
have a shared history can 
be called a Wil’naat’al. 
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are closely related. The technical term for Pteex is “phratry.” Like 
members of a clan, the members of a phratry behave as if they are 
all related but, unlike members of a clan, the members of a phratry 
do not believe they have a common ancestor. These are classic an- 
thropological distinctions between a clan and a phratry, and help to 
understand the Tsimshian concepts. 

Regrettably, the mistaken translations for Pteex and Wil’naat’al 
are widely used. Even Tsimshian ethnographer William Beynon 
worried about the possibility of confusion when he acknowledged 
he tended to “use the word clan . . . for phratry.”’ He did not explain 
why he did this. Given the common usage of the inaccurate Eng- 


lish terms, it is easier to abandon them in favour of the Sm/’algyax 
terms. 


PTEEX 


s in Tsimshian society generally, there are four Pteex 
in Kitsumkalum: the Laxsgiik or Eagle, the Ganhada or 
Raven, the Laxgibuu or Wolf, and the Gisbutwada or 
Killerwhale. Each of these consist of wu- 
People who belong to || waap that own the aboriginal properties 
the same Pteex treat |) of Kitsumkalum. People who belong to 
each other as if they || the same Pteex are not real kin unless 
were brothers or sis- || their genealogy shows they come from 
ters, especially on cer- || the same family or Waap, but they treat 
emonial occasions. each other as if they were brothers or sis- 
ters. This is especially true on ceremonial 
occasions when all members of a Pteex are expected to help — for 
example at a feast. 

The importance of this sense of kinship is dramatically re- 
vealed by the term k’aats. K’aats refers 
to a marriage between two people of the 
same Pteex and is often translated with 
the term incest. Incest is defined differ- 
ently in different societies. Even among 
Christians in Canada, the definition of incest varies. 


The k’aats law is a strict 
law that prohibits the 


marriage of people of 


the same Pteex. 


1. Beynon n.d.-c X898 C442 B468 #159-60, cover page. 
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In Tsimshian society, the most important principle is that 
people are not allowed to marry within their Pteex. This way of de- 
fining incest also helps define the closest members of your family: 
your matriline. In addition, there is also an uneasiness about mar- 
rying a close member of the father’s family who belong to a differ- 
ent Pteex but who are biologically close to you. 

The k’aats law is a strict law that prohibits the marriage of 
people of the same Pteex even if there is no biological connection 
and they live in different villages or even different nations. Those 
who violate this law and decide to marry within their own Pteex 
find it hard to acquire status in cultured Tsimshian society. A strict 
interpretation of the law would make it impossible for those people 
to take a hereditary title or other privileges because of their k’aats 
relationship. 

The only way the problem can be overcome is by ceremonially 
adopting the man into another Pteex, a costly procedure that does 
not entirely remove the embarrassment. The man is usually the 
one adopted because the blood line goes through the woman and 
with it, the children. If the woman was adopted, the place of her 
children would become ambiguous and complicated and the conti- 
nuity of the lineage would be affected. 

Neither do adoptions solve the problem of social standing en- 
tirely. Adopted people have certain limitations in acquiring status 
and position because they should not “stand in front of a member 
of the family.” An adopted person would be “at the back of the line” 
for names, behind people with a right according to the law of the 
matriline. Thus, for example, an adopted person would not nor- 
mally take a higher status name than a person born into the Waap 
(see Chapter 9). 


CHAPTER 8. THE FAMILIES OF 
KITSUMKALUM 


ith this information about the way Tsimshian society 
\ X | operates around Terrace, we can examine the four Pteex 
in the galts’ap of Kitsumkalum and learn about the an- 

cient families. 

The history of the Tsimshian Pteex is complex and long, weav- 
ing together the individual stories of the wuwaap, their leaders and 
families. The details are fascinating, covering such amounts of time 
and such vast areas of the continent that they are difficult to com- 
prehend and surprising to hear. To find out about these histories, 
we must start with each of the Pteex themselves and learn about 
their individual wuwaap and leaders. 


THE FOUR PTEEX OF KITSUMKALUM 


Sm’algyax English 


Ganhada Ravens 
Gisbutwada Killerwhales 
Laxgibuu Wolves 


Laxsgiik Eagles 


CHAPTER 9. THE GANHADA 


THE KiTSUMKALUM GANHADA Houses 
ik Ganhada of Kitsumkalum have three traditional wu- 


waap. These lineages have relatives among the Kitselas, 
Gispaxlo’ots, and Kitwanga. 

Of Kitsumkalum’s three traditional wuwaap (Xpilaxha, Ligi- 

udziiws, Xpinon), the highest 

ranking group at the beginning THE ANCIENT GANHADA 


of the 20th century was Waaps TITLES FoR KITSUMKALUM 
Xpilaxha headed by Xpilaxha 


and his two subchiefs, Taax 
and Sagipaayk. Today, Waaps 
Xpilaxha is important in the 
ceremonial and political life of 
Kitsumkalum. The current title- 
holder, Gerald Wesley, received 
his name at an extraordinary 
feast in 1987, and has acted for 
many years as a national leader 
for the Tsimshian. A brief description of his naming ceremony il- 
lustrates that aspect of the traditional form of governance. 

Next in rank is Waaps Ligiudziiws, headed by Ligiudziiws and 
one subchief, Nisgayaa. At the beginning of the 20" century, this 
Waap had close ties to Gitxon in Kitselas. 

The third traditional Waap, Waaps Xpinon,' has the unusual 
history of originally belonging to the Laxgibuu and was apparently 
transferred to the Ganhada. I do not have information on how or 
why it changed Pteex, which is unfortunate because such a change 
is exceptional. The shift may somehow reflect the ancient, close 
ties between the Ganhada and Laxgibuu in Gitxondak} and else- 
where, as the history of Xpilaxha’s arrival in the valley illustrates. 
Anthropologist Wilson Duff listed the name with the Ganhada, 


Waap Xpilaxha 
Xpilaxha 
Taax 


Sagipaayk 

Waap Ligiudziiws 
Ligiudziiws 
Nisgayaa 

Waap Xpinon (Xpunhon?) 


1. This name may be a variant spelling of, or otherwise related to, Xptinhon, a name 
associated with a Gispaxlo’ots family with Kitsumkalum ties (C. Roth, Genealogies of 
Kitsumkalum. 
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noting it may once have been a Laxgibuu title. Marius Barbeau ex- 
plained that Xpinon and Xpilaxha were Ganhada families that had 
made a mutual exchange of privileges with the Laxgibuu families, 
all in the town of Gitxondakl, serving to keep them “apart from 
other clans.”? 

Today the community contains members of the traditional 
lineages as well as others who have moved into Kitsumkalum in re- 
cent years. There are four groups of Ganhada currently residing in 
Kitsumkalum, with Xpilaxha at the head. The four groups are: 

a. Waaps Xpilaxha which consists of the matrilineage of Addie 
Turner, the current matriarch. 

b. Waaps __Ligiudziiws. 
The late Mary Feak 
was a member of this 


THE GANHADA WuUWAAP IN 


Waap and many of KITSUMKALUM 

her descendants are in Waap Xpilaxha (G. Wesley) 

Kitsumkalum today. Waap Ligiudziiws (Laura Talbot) 
c. Waaps Niskiimas (no || Waap Niskiimas associated with 

Kitsumkalum matri- the Gilutsa’aaw 

arch) which includes 


the children of the late 

Rebecca Bolton. Rebecca Bolton married into Kitsumkalum and 
the matriarch Matilida Pollard adopted her into the Ganhada 
at Kitsumkalum but without her (Rebecca’s) children. So 
Rebecca’s children still retain their affiliation with the Waaps 
Niskiimas. This Waap comes from the Galts’ap Giluts’aaw which 
traditionally was located further down the Skeena River. 


d. There also can be identified a “miscellaneous” group of 
Ganhada who do not form a particular, distinct Waap. 


THE ARRIVAL OF XPILAXHA IN THE KITSUMKALUM VALLEY 
\ t the start of the 20" century, Henry Tate of Port Simpson 


reported to Franz Boas that one Ganhada group originally 
came to the Kitsumkalum Valley from the interior. Marius 


2. Barbeau 1929: 129. 
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Barbeau wrote that the Ganhada living at Gitxondak! came from 
the same region as the Temlahamid Gisbutwada.4 Their move to 
the Kitsumkalum Valley occurred so long ago we can only say it 
happened in time immemorial. The full history of this group does 
not record dates but it does include reference to the events that led 
directly to their move into the Kitsumkalum Valley. Chief Walter 
Wright, a Gisbutwada Sm’oogyet of Kitselas, said in the 1930s 
that Xpilaxha once lived near the present settlement of Usk at a 
town called Klew Nu, “The place where the Moon hides behind 
the mountain.”> Klew Nu was a “town site that stretched over two 
miles of pleasant flat lands,” two miles above Kitselas Canyon 
along a stretch of the Skeena River “that spread out and formed 
a great lake.”° Xpilaxha’s Ganhada lineage shared this site with 
the Laxgibuu people of his partner Stee How. A close relationship 
existed between the two leaders that was to prove dangerous for 
Xpilaxha, as the following story tells. 

Klew Nu was a wonderful place to live, but when new people 
moved into the town troubles quickly arose and open warfare re- 
sulted. Walter Wright related the effect an early morning raid on 
Klew Nu had on the early history of Kitsumkalum. 


Sleep-numbed, Stee How and his followers staggered through their 
doorways. They were met by Kitselas men alert and keen to make 
short work of their task of revenge. It was a fierce fight, but the issue 
was never in doubt. Everything was in favour of the invaders, and 
that night most of the men of Klew Nu passed to the Spirit World. 
Stee How escaped with wounds, Xpilaxha was equally fortunate. 
Before dawn they gathered the scattered remnants of their people 
and escaped over the ancient goat hunting trail. Behind they left a 
shambles of dead and dying, a town reduced to a smoldering heap of 
ruins. For them, life had taken a violent, disastrous turn. There was 
no hope of coming back. Klew Nu was left to grow up in forest once 
more, and became a hunting ground until centuries later the Willow 


3. Boas 1916: 486. 

4. Barbeau 1917: 406. 
5. Wright 1962. 

6. Wright 1962. 
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Men — men with white skins — built Usk on the ancient site. As 
the morning sun lifted over the eastern mountains they made what 
speed they could up the mountain slopes. Wound-weakened, at times 
they had to rest. They were in the grip of the most primitive emotion 
— the will to escape, and survive. So throughout that day, and other 
days, they followed their chiefs as they led through the high passes 
between the peaks. There came a time when their stumbling footsteps 
brought them to the Dzepk. Before them lay the wide, western valley. 
Here the partner chiefs took their separate ways. Stee How turned 
northwards. Many miles of travel brought him to Gitladamiks on 
the banks of the Naas River. Here he joined forces with another people 
and established new homes for his people. Xpilaxha and his Ganhada 
people held on to the west. Down the mountain side they journeyed, 
until they came to a river. A silver lake [Kitsumkalum Lake] lay to 
their right. From this lake the river flowed. A few miles below the 
lake, the river narrowed as it flowed between sheer canyon walls. 
Here, on the lofty benches above the boiling waters, they made their 
homes. But back on the Skeena the Men of Medeek held revel as they 
gloried in their triumph. At last, after long centuries, the insult had 
been wiped out. Many years passed before their trails crossed those 
of their ancient enemies, the people who perched on the overhanging 
cliffs had been named Kitsumkalum.’ 


From this time, Xpilaxha established his properties around 
the southern end of Kitsumkalum Lake. 


LAXYUUP OF XPILAXHA 


he Laxyuup of Xpilaxha include the southern portion of 
Kitsumkalum Lake and parts of the Kitsumkalum drainage. 
The family had several residences throughout this produc- 
tive territory, such as the house at the mouth of Starr Creek. None of 
those structures survived the colonial period. They also had five im- 
portant specific territories. As you travel south to the Skeena River, 
the first laxyuup is the valley of the Nelson River. The name of that 
river is Sgahat’axk, which means “useless river” because there were 
no salmon. This Laxyuup was important and had several camp sites. 


7. Wright 1962. 
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Map of Ganhada Laxyuup. (This figure was prepared by Alan Bolton, G.1S. technician with 
the Kitsumkalum Treaty Office. The map is not official.) 


The next important laxyuup is Tukst’aadit, or “the house at the edge 
of the shore.” This territory is the bay on the Nelson River. Going 
further, to Starr Creek, the valley is a laxyuup called Ksiludzak, or 
“water in bowl.” The name comes from the way the river here re- 
sembles a bowl or eating vessel. 
T’aamksingwats is the laxyuup at 
Treston (Mud) Lake. The name refers to 
“lake of a certain species of bird.” The 
Waap had a house at the mouth of Starr 
Creek. On the other side of the Kalum 
River is Goat Creek. The mountains 
on the south side of the creek, are a 
laxyuup called Milgeelde, which means 
“burnt/mountain tops.” 

Gitxondak! was the Ganhada town. 
Surrounding it is a large territory called 
Txasawdaw Baxyaa Ik, “place where 
The cabin at Tukst’aadi, the mourh ey Moved up into the hills,” which 
of the Nelson River, with Don was a rich hinterland with important 


ie Sr. 1980. (Photo by the berry bushes. Waaps Xpilaxha moved 
autnor). 
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to Robin Town at the canyon of the Kitsumkalum where they had 
five fishing stations, each with its own name and story. 


DZEPK OF THE GANHADA IN GALTS’AP KITSUMKALUM 


ive Dzepk said to be specific to the Kitsumkalum Waaps 
Xpilaxha are: 


1. Wilixlool! Gaax (the name of this crest translates as “where raven 
eats salmon liver” and is depicted on a headdress with a white 
ermine skin represent- 
ing the white liver of 


the salmon. The skin 
is tied on a knot of hair 
on the head. This form 
of the crest is used dur- 
ing the gift distribution 
in the feast hall. 

. Asiwaalgit, which in 
Kitsumkalum is de- 
picted as a huge su- 
pernatural bird of the 
sky. This is the most 
important Dzepk of 
this house. There was 
a huge carving of it at 
the canyon as a large 
bird with outspread 
wings. At Gitxondakl; 
the crest was outside 


Four GENERAL DZEPK OF THE 
TSIMSHIAN GANHADA 


1. Gaax, the Raven. 

. Wilbaalga Gaax, a standing raven split 
down centre and spread out, wings 
spread that can be used in House front 
paintings, on robes, or on drums. 

. Ganaw, a frog design that can be used 


in various applications. 


. Gaaydm Ganaw, a headdress with a 


frog design. One form of this crest 
used by the upper class is a hat made 
of wood, frog represented on it; paws, 
eyes, ears, teeth decorated with pearl. 
Another form is a headdress used in 
war carved with the representation of 
a frog on a hat. 


of the house; each wing had many human faces painted on it, 
not carved; the bird was carved and the beings were painted. 
This figure was destroyed by fire in the 1920s when the house 
burned. That particular carving had been made by Kastu’ini of 
Kitsumkalum (a Laxsgiik) and was not very old when it burned. 
In the story of Xpisuunt, it is said that Xpisuunt had a sister 
‘Wii’nluullk “big nest (of eagle).” She went into the hills and 


The Ganhada 


saw a huge bird of 
the sky Asiwaalgit, 
and they added this 
to their Dzepk. 


Nebah, which trans- 
lates as “on climb- 
ing” is depicted as 
the play pole of the 
bear cubs (in the 
bear mother story). 
The pole was carved 
as a plain round 
pole tapering up- 
ward with scratches 
on it to represent 
the claw marks of 
the bear cubs. This 
pole had been erect- 
ed at Gitxondakd. 


Five DzepKk SPECIFIC TO THE 
KITSUMKALUM Waaps XPILAXHA 


. Wilixlool Gaax [where raven eats 


salmon liver]. Depicted on a head- 


dress with a white ermine skin repre- 


senting the white liver of the salmon. 
The skin is tied on a knot of hair on 
the head. 


. Asiwaalgit. Depicted in Kitsumkalum 


as a huge supernatural bird of the sky. 


. Nebah fon climbing]. Depicted as a 


plain round pole tapering upwards 
with scratches on it. 


4. Gamaats [star fish]. 
. Na’algaga Gaax [voice of the raven]. A 


reed whistle blown to imitate the call 
of a raven. 


Gamaats or star fish was another crest. 


THE NAMING OF XPILAXHA 


85 


he naming of a new Sm’oogyet is an important event in the 
life of a Waap and in the Nation as well. The naming of the 
current holder of the title Xpilaxha, Gerald Wesley, was a 


very important occasion in the recent history of Kitsumkalum — it 
symbolized a revival of the culture and a definitive step toward 
self-government. The naming ceremony serves as an example of 
how traditional values still characterize the people and culture of 
Kitsumkalum. The Master of Ceremonies for the feast explained 
the importance of names (titles) this way. 


During these occasions ... [we] show the people that we're follow- 
ing a tradition and we're following the old teachings. We have a cer- 
tain young man who will be acquiring a Chieftainship’s name; it’s 
a hereditary Chief's name, and his Aunt Vera and his mother will be 
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performing the ceremony, and they'll explain to you as they are going 
along just what they're doing so that you don't misunderstand, and 
that this is a very important naming. 


The name-giving ceremony was sponsored by the Nelson fam- 
ily under the authority of their matriarch, Addie Turner. Addie is 
the granddaughter of the last holder of the title, Charles Nelson, 
senior, a remarkable man who was a powerful leader, physically 
and politically. He fought for his people’s rights and protested the 
colonial government’s reserve policies and treatment of Aborigi- 
nal people on many occasions. Throughout the early 20" century, 
during the period when so many of the community were drawn 
to Port Essington and the fishing industry on the coast, Charles 
and his family determinedly remained in the Kitsumkalum Valley. 
At times they were the only year-round occupants, staying to hunt 
and fish on their territories, and to work with the new businesses 
that were developing in the new settlement of Terrace. The area 
had left the Ganhada town of Gitxon- ns aa 
dak} many years before and had built 
a large house on the Kitsumkalum 
Indian Reserve near the mouth of 
the Kalum River. When that house 
burned to the ground in the 1930s, 
the family moved again, this time 
into Terrace. Xpilaxha’s lineage ex- 
perienced many changes during the 
colonial period, but they never left 
their territories. 

After the death of Charles Nel- 
son in the 1940s, the family waited 
to transfer his name onto a younger 
leader. Xpilaxha died during the 
time when the Canadian government 
was aggressively pursuing policies 


Charles Nelson, Sr. with grandson 
casein as Roy Nelson. circa 1935. (Photograph 
of assimilation, and the traditional is part of the Kitsumkalum Social 


ceremonies were illegal. This was a History Research Projects photographic 


archives, Miriam Temple Collection. 


dangerous time for Aboriginal people  pjgrographer unknown.) 
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to publicly celebrate their cultures and practice their forms of gov- 
ernment, so the family of Xpilaxha was reluctant to perform the 
name-giving ceremony and they held off. If they had held a proper 
ceremony, they might have gone to jail for breaking the law and 
had their property confiscated. 

Their wait turned out to be a long one. The hesitancy lingered 
long after the anti-potlatch laws were removed by the Canadian 
government. Aboriginal people had more legal freedom to practice 
their culture, but there was still much social pressure against it and 
to have placed the title on someone would have exposed the title, 
the person, and the family to ridicule in the Terrace community. 

In 1987, the community of Kitsumkalum was determined 
to recover its heritage and raised three crest poles. The Xpilaxha 
family agreed to support the community by restoring the title of 
Xpilaxha. Unfortunately, because of the legacy left by the federal 
Indian laws and social pressures hindering the practice of Tsimshi- 
an ways, the family was not prepared and had difficulty identifying 
an individual from within the Waap who was able to take the title. 
Looking beyond the Waap, the family found a grandson of the last 
Xpilaxha who showed great promise as a leader. The only problem 
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The Su-Sit’ Aatk feast in the Terrace Arena (Photo by L. Levine.) 
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was that he did not belong to the Ganhada Pteex. Under unusual 
circumstances like these, Tsimshian law allows a family to adopt 
someone into the Waap to carry the title. The family decided to take 
this legal option, adopt Gerald, and place the title on him. 

The naming ceremony began with a call to the adopting family 
to stand in front of the stage as a demonstration of their support for 
the proceedings. Elder Vera Henry, a matriarch from the Laxgibuu 
who was also descended from the last Xpilaxha, conducted the cer- 
emony. With a drum beating in the background, she started.° 


Can | have your... attention please? | would like all the Nelson Clan 
to rise and come and stand in front here please. ... Can I have my 
children up here too; my girls and my boys... . 


The Nelsons came forward and stood in front of the stage in 
preparation for the ceremony. Vera then noted proper protocol had 
been followed in preparing for the ceremony and that permission 
for the adoption had been received from the man’s Gisbutwada 
family. After addressing the audience in Sm’algyax, Vera said, with 
a laugh, 


That's enough Latin now, I’m going to speak English. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, we are now going to perform up here. You see 
_.. [those who] are standing on the floor here, that’s the Nelson Clan, 


that bear... the name. For many years my grandfather passed away, 
and this name has been sitting here. 


And we'll let you know what's going on as we're doing [the ceremony] 
tonight. 


Adeline Turner, come up here please... . 


Amdolth is now going to put on her robe. Amdolth is her [A. Turner] 
Indian name. The Ganhada. 


Amdolth is the Sm’algyax name of the highest ranking Gan- 
hada woman in Waaps Xpilaxha, Addie Turner. She used the name 


6. Quotes from this ceremony come from M‘Donald 1987b. 
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to perform the adoption and naming, saying: 
Chant: ohh ohh ohh. 


| am now going to adopt Gerald David Wesley from the Killerwhale 
crest to the Raven crest as my son. 


Chant: ohh ohh ohh. 


Now his name .. . his Sm’oogyet name will be, Xpilaxha. Xpilaxha. 
Xpilaxha. That is what you will call him. 


Amdolth used these words to “put the title on” the man. After 
the name was called out, she then put a Ganhada button blanket 
on the new Xpilaxha to display his new crest and status. Gifts were 
then exchanged. 
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Elder Winnie Wesley offered the following explanation of the 
ceremony. 


My grandfather — my niyaa — Xpilaxha [in reference to Charles 
Nelson, Sr] built a nest at Kitsumkalum. And my grandmother. We 
expand in that nest. Some of them [Kitsumkalum people] are out. 
Some of them are starting to come back in the nest. That’s why Gerry 
take the name. He did not move out of the nest. He just moved a little 
way inside the nest. That's all. 


An adoption and name-giving ceremony demonstrates that 
the name giving was accepted and that the naming was proper. 
In the case of this ceremony, leaders from the other Pteex were 
to come forward, place a hand on the new titleholder, and call the 
name three times. This was to show they recognized the name and 
the candidate’s right to “wear” it. Calling the name in this way com- 
pletes a name giving. 


We're going to ask. . . . Freda Diesing, Peter Squires, and Herb 
Morvan. These people represent the other crests, to call... Gerry's 
new name. 


Herb Morvan, a Nisga’a called the name first: 


Gerry, before | announce your name, | just want you to know that it 
is an honour to be a part of this, and that in the Indian tradition it’s 
important that we sit and be quiet and watch what is going on. The 
same as a new beginning Gerry, and it certainly is for you. (Addresses 
audience in Nisga’a language). 


Peter Squires, a Nisga’a, made the second call: 
Addresses the audience in Nisga’a language. 


Freda Diesing, the Haida woman who carved the crest poles, 
called the name for the third time: 


It’s an honour for me to be here and to witness your naming. | hope 
that you will honour this name. And it’s a really proud occasion and 
| hope that everyone will remember that... from this day, that your 
name is Xpilaxha. 
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This name giving had special importance. Not only was it the 
first time in many years that a high-ranking name was taken, but 
the ceremony was also a statement of the community’s move 
toward restoring its own form of self-government. Thus, the cer- 
emony involved relationships between the community and the 
outside world and required confirmation from other communities. 
The people who called the name were selected because they rep- 
resented links with important First Nations neighbours. Officials 
were also invited who represented the municipal, Provincial, and 
Canadian governments. Self-government is not something restrict- 
ed to the Indian Reserve; it involves relations with non-Aboriginal 
and Aboriginal communities, and those communities were invited 
to witness the naming of a new hereditary leader, Xpilaxha. 

With the naming finished, Victor Reece returned to the stage 
as Master of Ceremonies and thanked those who participated: 


Thank you. If you remain seated we'll, we'll be disbursing gifts for 
this part of the ceremony, as Gerry has taken his name. These gifts 
are coming from his family and will be distributed amongst all of 


you. 


The distribution of gifts is a way of paying everyone who takes 
an active role in the performance of the rituals, and those who wit- 
ness a naming. These payments are for the service of witnessing 
the event and describing it to people who could not attend. The wit- 
nesses have a very important role to play in validating the naming 
by recounting the event and remembering what transpired. They 
are the human archives and oral record of Tsimshian history. 


CHAPTER 10. THE LAXGIBUU 


THE KITSUMKALUM LaxGiBUU Houses 


n the 19" century, Kitsumkalum had two Laxgibuu titles: 
1. Wudiwiye 


2. Wuneeymhapiskw 


These two families formed a single group under the leader- 
ship of Wudiwiye. Waaps Wudiwiye was one of the royal Houses 
of Kitsumkalum. Today, it is a large family and very active in the 
ceremonial life of the community. 

Historically, the Kitsumkalum Laxgibuu had special relation- 
ships to families of the Gitksan and the Wet’suwet’en, which are 
explained in the Adawx (narrative) of the migration of the Lax- 
gibuu from the Nass River to the Kitsumkalum Valley. 

There are other individual Laxgibuu living in Kitsumkalum. 
As well, several related Nlha7kapmx (Thompson) Wolves from the 
Lytton area of south-central British Columbia who married into the 
community were adopted into the Waaps Wudiwiye by Xpisuunt in 
1995. With their children and grandchildren, this group is a large 
family, very active in community life. Similarly, there are Sto:olo 
(Salish) people living in the community who maintain their iden- 
tity as Wolves, recognizing an affiliation to the Tsimshian Pteex. 


THE ANCIENT LAXGIBUU TITLES THE LAxGiBUU WUWAAP IN 
FOR KITSUMKALUM KITSUMKALUM 


Wudiwiye Wudiwiye 
Wineeymhapiskw Wuneeymhapiskw 


THE LaxciBuu MIGRATION TO KITSUMKALUM 
Te first Laxgibuu of Kitsumkalum came from the Nass 


River village of Gitlaxt’aamiks in the ancient migration 
of a group of people who possibly were a part of the more 
extensive, great family of Neas Yawqt. The migrants moved from 
Gitlaxt’aamiks, down through the Kitsumkalum Valley, to the town 
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of Gitxondak} on the Kalum River. The exact location of Gitxondak! 
is not known, other than that it was below Treston Lake, but it is 
remembered by Elders such as Winnie Wesley and Roy Bolton, and 
is recorded in archival sources. 

Sm’oogyet Xpilaxha, Charles Nelson, said in the 1920s that 
Gitxondak} was occupied by both the Laxgibuu and the Ganhada 
people. The dual occupancy of this village by the Ganhada and the 
Laxgibuu illustrates the special relationship that already existed be- 
tween the two Pteex. Marius Barbeau reported that “a mutual ex- 
change of privileges is known to have resulted,” some of which still 
characterize this particular group and keep it distinct from other 
Laxgibuu groups.’ 

After settling in Gitxondakl, the family grew and settled other 
areas. The original group became ancestral to a Wil’naat’al that in- 
cluded at least seven families, not all of whom remained within 
the confines of the Kitsumkalum Valley. Wil’naat’al Gitxondak} is 
distributed widely with two wuwaap in the ancestral valley of Kit- 
sumkalum, four in the nearby Gitksan town of Kitwanga, and two 
among the Wet’suwet’en. 

A Kitwanga history of this multi-family Wil’naat’al relates 
how, after it arrived in Kitsumkalum Valley, part of Waaps Xpilaxha 
left on another migration and met Tenemgyet in the Skeena River. 
Their two families amalgamated and immediately passed out of the 
Tsimshian nation into the Gitksan. 

Later, another member of that family, called Kalagwaw, re- 
turned to Gitxondakl. Kalagwaw eventually killed a relative named 
Wii Hloats, taking his name, his hunting grounds, and other pos- 
sessions. Barbeau records that thereafter, Kalagwaw, who by then 
was called Hloats, became a household chief among the Gitksans, 
which is in accordance with the Gitksan practice of titleholders 
moving to the territory that belongs to their title.’ 

The family’s Adawx also relate another migration out of Gitx- 
ondakl, this time to the Bulkley River. The result was two house- 
holds established in Hagwilgate, headed by Woos and Gurhwawg, 
1. Barbeau 1929: 129. 


2. Interestingly, Arthur Stevens, of Kitsumkalum, told Barbeau that the Kitsumkalum 
chiefs were more like the Gitksan than are those in the other Tsimshian villages. 
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and later a third household among the Gitksan under Kunekstaet. 
Barbeau records that this group is the name of a tribe that later be- 
came Kitwanga. 

In recent times, the Laxgibuu of Kitsumkalum have rejuvenated 
themselves through the active leadership 
of a matriarch, Vera Henry or Sigidimnak 
Xpisuunt. During an active life, she was 
a very energetic cultural role model and 
managed to “stand up” the Waap again 
by holding a series of feasts that included 
adoptions and namings. The Laxgibuu of 
Kitsumkalum is now a large and active 
Pteex under the leadership of her heirs. In 
recognition of her important contributions 
and her very high profile on the cultural B diay) 
landscape, the Waaps Wudiwiye is some- | /_ , _ wae Te 
times called Waaps Xpisuunt. Xpisuunt, the late Vera Henry. 

Today, Kitsumkalum can be de- ee Eee 

alum Treaty Office.) 
scribed as having two sets of Laxgibuu 
people: those who belong to the traditional Waaps of Wudiwiye 
(alias, Waaps Xpisuunt), and a collection of other Laxgibuu people 
living in Kitsumkalum who are from wuwaap from other Galts’ap 
and even other nations. 


THE BEAR NARRATIVE 


nother Adawx from Gitxondakl is the well-known 
Kitsumkalum story of the woman who married a prince of 
the bears. The following version of the narrative was writ- 
ten in Kitsumkalum in 1987 as the Story of Xpisuunt. The story was 
written with the encouragement of Vera Henry for the 1987 pole 
raising and was used by Chief Councillor Cliff Bolton to explain the 
poles that represented the history. Vera Henry claimed both the sto- 
ry and name as her own. Her successor agreed the 1987 version was 
appropriate for inclusion in this book.3 


3. Vera Dudoward, personal communication, July 2001. 
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According to the laws of our people, this is the story that goes with 
the bear pole, explaining why Kitsumkalum raised this pole. This is a 
story told by our grandfathers. It deals with a girl who had to learn 
to respect the animals. It also tells a part of the history of the village 
in these lands and of the acquisition of some of our crests. 


In olden times, long before all the people were living as one vil- 
lage at Kitsumkalum, the families lived in different areas of the 
Kitsumkalum Valley. The families were organized into Houses, and 
each House had its own territories. 


The people who lived above the Kitsumkalum Canyon at the fishing 
village of Gitxondakt had a large territory called Txasawdaw Baxyaa 
lk where they gathered berries. The people lived there in the summer to 
dry berries, and hunters lived there in the winter so they could hunt. 
Many families had their homes there for use in the proper season. 


A great chief lived there, with his five children: four boys and girl called 
Xpisuunt (Half Summer). The brothers were expert bear hunters, and 
they had two very good hunting dogs called Musk (Red) and Spots. 


This chief was so powerful that he had many wives and many slaves. 


One day when his people were going out to gather berries, his daugh- 
ter, the princess Xpisuunt, wanted to go with them. They took her to 
the berry grounds on the shore of Kitsumkalum Lake where everyone 
filled their baskets. Before the Princess had filled her basket, she slipped 
on a piece of bear dropping. When she fell she became very angry and 
cussed the bear dirt on her foot. She said the bears were dirty. 


The bears know what you say. They can hear you. 


The other women helped the Princess up and helped her to fill her 
basket. Her basket was not as big as the others. 


After a while, the berry pickers noticed that the day was nearly 
over. They decided to head back down the trail before night fell. No 
one wanted to be on the mountain at night when the wild animals 
might hurt them. 
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As they walked down, the straps on the Princess's basket broke, spilling 
all her berries on the ground. The others helped her up and refilled her 
basket. A little farther down, this happened again, and then again. 
Finally, after the fourth time, her companions told her to leave the 
basket behind, they would share their berries with her at home. But 
the Princess did not want to do this so she stayed on the trail, picking 
up her berries, as her companions continued down the mountain. 


As she was gathering the berries by herself, two men approached her, 
dressed in robes of bear skin. When they learned what had happened, 
they offered to carry her basket, and they took her through the night 
to a village that she had never seen before. 


The men brought her to a big house where the chief told his two sons 
to bring the woman in. She was seated beside the fire. 


At this point, Mouse Woman (Ksm Wudsin) told her where she was. 
The girl had not known who had brought her here. Now she learned 
that she was in the village of the black bears, and that they were an- 
gry that she had said bad things when she had slipped on the bear 
droppings. 


Mouse woman told Xpisuunt to be careful when she ate the food that 
was brought to her, for some of it would not be what it appeared to 
be. Some of it would actually be parts of human bodies. Xpisuunt 
took the advice of Mouse Woman and ate only those things that she 
was told were not human bodies. 


Mouse woman also told Xpisuunt to cover her crap with one of her 
copper bracelets. This gave Xpisuunt the right to ridicule the bears, 
and made it better for her with the bears. 


Over time, Xpisuunt married one of the sons of the Bear Chief. 


In the late fall, the Chief of the Bears called all his people in. He ar- 
ranged with them which dens each would use for hibernation. When 
he came to his son who had married Xpisuunt, many dens were re- 
jected by Xpisuunt. She said that she did not want to sleep with her 
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husband in any den that could be found easily by her brothers or 
their two famous dogs. 


Finally, the chief suggested a den on the Wigwanks River called Both 
Sides Rock Slide, a very difficult den to reach. The Wigwanks River is 
now called the Upper Kitsumkalum, or sometimes the Beaver River. 
This den was accepted by Xpisuunt. 


At the right time, all the bears went to their dens to hibernate. 


Meanwhile, back at the village of Gitxondakt the people had real- 
ized that Xpisuunt had been taken by the bears. After she had disap- 
peared, search parties had gone out to look for her, but had failed to 
find anything. 


When the hibernation season came, her brothers went out bear 
hunting. They went one at a time, with their famous dogs. The first 
three brothers were very successful and brought back many bears. 
But they never found their sister. 


Then the fourth brother, the youngest brother, went out with the 
dogs, but he was not successful. Many days passed, and he went fur- 
ther and further away from the village. He went with the dog Musk, 
across the Kitsumkalum to the Wigwanks. He saw a huge bird in the 
sky (Asawwe'igawt). His family added this to their other crests: The 
Raven (Gaax), the frog (Ganu), and the starfish (Gamaats). 


One day, he was standing at the foot of a mountain, frustrated, and 
also crying because he was thinking about the sister that he had lost. 


While he was crying, his dogs raised their noses and caught a scent. 
They went up a mountain with a rock slide on both sides. When they 
came to a place with few trees, they stopped and barked. The noise 
stirred the youngest brother out of his sorrow, and he came up the 
mountain, 


The snow was slippery and the climb was hard, for the man kept slid- 
ing back. Finally he thought he could not go any farther and stopped. 
He wanted to go back. 
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At this time, his sister was looking down at him. She reached out of 
her den, and scooped up some snow to roll down the hill at her broth- 
er. Then she pressed her hand into the ball so that he would recognize 
what it meant when it rolled passed him. 


Her brother was amazed when he saw the finger marks on the rolling 
ball of snow. Then he renewed his efforts and climbed all the way up 
to the cave, where his dogs were barking, and wagging their tails at 
the sister. 


The bear husband had known that the hunter was coming and would 
kill him. So he had told his wife, Xpisuunt, how to sing the mourning 
song, and how to prepare his bear skin. 


When the brother reached his sister, she told him how to kill the bear. 
This was done, and as the bear died, his wife sang the mourning song. 
Then the hunter and his sister took the skin and prepared it properly 
with red paint over it from head to tail, and under the arms. This is 
the skin that people of Kitsumkalum can wear at their dances. 


The hunter took his sister and her two cub children back to the village 
of their father. 


The great chief was very happy to see them. He gave a feast and gave 
names to his grandchildren, the bear cub children. Then he raised a 
play pole for them to climb on. That pole was called Nebah. 


When the cub children were on the pole, they could see the smoke 
from the fires of the bear people, and the cubs told their mother’s 
people where the fires were. This is why the people of Kitsumkalum 
are known as great bear hunters. 


One day, when the children were playing, they knocked over their 
grandmother. She cried out in pain and yelled at the children.“Oh 
you little slaves, you have hurt me. We don’t even know where you 
came from.” 


At this, the children were ashamed and their mother sent them away 
to be with their father's tribe, the bear people. Before they left she 
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told them to bring food back to her from time to time. Which they 
did. Everyone misses them very much. 


The people were still living in the village of Gitxondaki. One year the 
salmon did not come up the river, because of a rock slide, and they 
moved down the river to the village of Nisgeel. Later they were joined 
by other people making one big village at Kitsumkalum. 


That is all. 


LAXYUUP OF THE LAXGIBUU 


oday, most of the people of Kitsumkalum communicate in 
English and use English place names, as a result of the se- 


vere Canadian pressure 
to assimilate all Aboriginal lan- 
guages. Nonetheless, the elders 
of Kitsumkalum, both living 
and deceased, have reported the 
names of several rivers, territo- 
ries, and valleys in the Laxgibuu 
properties from the mouth of 
the Kalum River, along the east- 
ern side of Kitsumkalum Valley, 
to a point north of Sand Lake. 
The Laxgibuu also have proper- 
ties on the northeast side of the 
Kitsumkalum watershed. At the 
north end of Kitsumkalum Lake 
and up the K’it River (Cedar 
River) toward the Nass is a territo- 
ry called Gaw’a’ams (“Where the 
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Map of Laxgibuu Laxyuup, south section. 
This figure was prepared by Alan Bolton, 
G.LS. technician with the Kitsumkalum 

Treaty Office. The map is not official. 


Devils Club Grows”). Driving south, the Nisga’a Highway crosses 
the Clear River, which is the location of the laxyuup ‘Matgae’lda 


(“Burnt Shrubs”). 


Interestingly, the Laxgibuu shared certain territories in the 
northern portion of the Kitsumkalum Valley. The valley of the ‘Its 
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Map of Laxgibuu Laxyuup, north section. This 
figure was prepared by Alan Bolton, G.LS. 
technician with the Kitsumkalum Treaty 
Office. The map is not official. 
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or K’it (Cedar River) is a Lax- 
gibuu hunting ground, but the 
southern part of the river (below 
the Little Cedar River) is shared 
and used in common with the 
Kitsumkalum Laxsgiik Waaps 
Nisgeel. 


THE DZEPK OF THE LAXGIBUU 
rests are symbols of a 
family or lineage, repre- 
senting portions of the 


_ history of that family and of 


the family’s right to claim cer- 
tain privileges, including landed 


D4 property and resources. 


FOUR GENERAL CRESTS OF 
THE ISIMSHIAN LAXGIBUU 


I. Gibae’.o [Wolf] 


2. Gi’.k [Mosquito] 
3. Qoasg.aw’.s [Crane] 
4. ‘ol [Black Bear] 


A crest that belongs specifically to the House of Wudiwiye is the 
naxnox aam sts’ool.lt (Supernatural Beaver). 


CHAPTER II. [HE GISBUTWADA 


THE KITSUMKALUM GISBUTWADA WuUWAAP 


wo Gisbutwada wuwaap are associated with Kitsumkalum 

today. The first is the ancient Waaps Lagaax (Old Raven), 

which was the third ranking House in Kitsumkalum dur- 

ing the 19" century. The two sub-chiefs in this Waap are Ha’uts 

(War Club) and ‘Wiidildal (Big Echo). Today, the title of ‘Wiidildal 

is worn by Alfred Johnson. The name Hataxgm Lii, worn by Alex 

Bolton, comes from this Waap. Hataxgm Lii actively represents 

the Gisbutwada and often the community. Both men, Bolton and 

Johnson, trace their relationship back to a common ancestor, Annie 
Starr, a high ranking woman from the 19th century. 


THE GISBUTWADA WuUWAAP THE ANCIENT GISBUTWADA 
IN KITSUMKALUM TITLES FOR KITSUMKALUM 


Waaps Lagaax/‘Wiidildal/ House of Lagaax 


Hataxgm Lii Mideek Lagaax 
Ha’uts 


Waaps Nishaywaaxs associ- 
P y Wiidildal 


ated with Gits’ilaasti 


Another Waap in Kitsumkalum is Waaps Nishaywaaxs, the 
lineage of an important family that includes the first woman in 
Kitsumkalum to be elected to the position of Chief Councillor, Di- 
ane Collins. Chief Collins was elected first in February, 1998 for 
the usual two-year term, and re-elected for a second two-year term 
in February 2001. 

The Sm’oogyet name for Waaps Nishaywaaxs is ordinarily as- 
sociated with Kitselas today, and the lineage is usually identified as 
belonging to Kitselas; however, the family has long been connected 
to the town site of Kitsumkalum at the mouth of that river. There 
are two lineages like this: Nishaywaaxs of the Gisbutwada and Nis- 
gitloop of the Laxsgiik. Both have a history of being associated with 
the town site of Kitsumkalum, of being important components of 
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Galts’ap Gits’ilaasu (Kitselas), of living in the railroad town of Kit- 
selas, and of now being identified with the Kitsumkalum Indian 
Band and the Kitselas community. 

In addition to this Kitselas connection, the Gisbutwada of Kit- 
sumkalum have relatives among the Tsimshian Galts’ap of Gina- 
doiks Giluts’aaw, Kitkatla, and Gitwilgyoots, as well as in commu- 
nities on the Nass and in Kispayaks. The Nass River connections 
are especially important today because Alfred Johnson, who holds 
the title of “‘Wiidildal is from there. 

As with the other Pteex, there are also a number of individuals 
from other Tsimshian Gisbutwada Houses living in Kitsumkalum 
today. These people make valuable contributions to the community 
and are part of the integration that dynamically connects all the 
contemporary Tsimshian communities. 


LAXYUUP OF THE GISBUTWADA 


rthur Stevens recorded this interesting piece of laxyuup his- 
tory about the transfer to laxyuup territory to the Laxsgiik: 


At one time, the hunting territories of Wiigwanks River [Upper 
Kitsumkalum River] were the property of Wiidildal and Lagaax. A 
daughter of the Gisbutwada group there fell in and got drowned. The 
Laxsgiik group of ‘Nisgeel was called upon to dispose of the body and 
released as compensation ... [their] hunting territory of Wiigwanks. 
They released all rights to it.’ 


This transfer still left the Gisbutwada with the laxyuup of Er- 
landsen Creek to the mouth of the Zimacord River. 


‘The whole valley of the little Zimacord Lgut'iin Zimacord and the 
lower valley to the Skeena is their hunting ground [called Lgodiinim 
Ksi’god.9-dJ, the valley of the Zimacord. They reached it by trail from 
village of Robins. Had no hunting lodge on this territory. Hunted bea- 
ver. The Gitlaan used the left side of river going up... . Beaver, bear 
and other animals caught here. Also got berries down lower part high- 
bush cranberry and the huckleberry.” 


1. Collection Marius Barbeau B-F-49.3, possibly 1915. 
2. Collection Marius Barbeau B-F-49.3, possibly 1915. 
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The Gisbutwada claim to the rest of the Zimacord Valley (the 
main branch of the Zimacord River) results from military actions 
the Gisbutwada undertook in the 19th century (related by Paul Ma- 
son, Edward Feak, and Roy Bolton in McDonald 1983). 

Sam Kennedy reported that the hunting grounds of Waaps 
Ha’uts could be reached by a trail from Robin Town to the canyon 
on the Zimacord river.3 The territory there is on the upper branches 
of the Zimacord River. Another was a groundhog mountain called 
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‘Map of Gisbutwada Laxyuup. ( This figure was prepared by Alan Bolton, G.LS. 
technician with the Kitsumkalum Treaty Office. The map is not official. Note that the 
older spelling for the Pteex is used: Gispwudwada) 


Naganugwiik (“where [we] trapped groundhog”) where Ha’uts 
hunted groundhogs. A trapping cabin was located at the junction 
of the northern and southern branches of the Zimacord River. On 
the northern branch of Zimacord River, is Luksgiyanni (“in above 
low waters”) which was important as marten trapping grounds. 


3. Collection Marius Barbeau B-F 51.1, 1926. 
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Four DZEPK FOR ALL TSIMSHIAN GISBUTWADA 


1. Sm’Neex! [Real Killerwhale], a wooden head- 
dress of the whole killerwhale with a whole an- 
imal sewn, or outlined in buttons on a dance 


blanker. 


2. P’a’tsa [the name of a variety of seaweed]. 

3. Mediik [of Grizzly Bear]. 

4. Muumsami [Ear of Bear] worn as a headdress 
of a grizzly with ears sticking up. 


DZEPK OF THE GISBUTWADA IN GALTS’AP KITSUMKALUM 
ik Gisbutwada in Galts‘ap Kitsumkalum are entitled to the 


use of a set of general crests available to all members of 
their Pteex as well as certain crests specific to their Waap in 
Kitsumkalum. Some of the general crests are listed in the box. 


Four GENERAL DZEPK RESTRICTED TO GISBUTWADA 
LEADERS 


G.alk’Neex! (Hat of Killerwhale). Headdresses of wood 
for potlatches, owned by any councillor status level for 
all the Gisbutwada. 

. Gwis laplep’al (Glittering Garment). A dance blanket 
with white cloth pieces sewn to it, used by councillor 


status level. A minor crest that the royal clans people 
would not use. 


. Gaaygm Mediik /or: G.alk Mediil (Headdress of Grizzly, 
Hat of Grizzly). A headdress of a head of grizzly made of 
wood and worn in war or potlatches. 

. Gaaygm K’yilaa (Hat of Grizzly Paws). One form could 


be used as a potlatch headdress by people of councillor 
status. 
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Leaders also have crests they alone can wear. Again, some are 
general and available to any Gisbutwada leader and others specific 
to one lineage or to an individual title. Great care must be taken not 
to wear crests that signify leadership status unless the wearer has 
that status. 

Ten dzepk specific to Kitsumkalum’s Waaps Lagaax are: 

1. Maxmeex (crest). In 1926, Barbeau recorded Sam Kennedy’s 
description of seeing the use of this crest at Kitsumkalum in 


the 1880s: 


In showing this crest they would get 2 huge tubs one filled with water 
which they would beat on — the tubs giving the hooting sound of the 
grouse. In order to further show the grouse, the performer would dig 
a tunnel in round the house leaving a little crevice on top of these 
tunnels. They would have small bird imitation of grouse hopping all 
around the house operated through these tunnels in order to show 
the maxmeex crest. And then a huge grouse would come back being 
one of the performers dressed up in the garment of the grouse rep- 
resented the mother grouse with the chicks. A song was sung. And 
the guests would receive a portion of food representing the egg of the 
grouse. And before a guest would consume these portions represent- 
ing the egg, he would rise and sing his own naxnox song in honour 
of having received this portion of the egg.* 


2. Kamas ’Neexi, or “Nearly Killerwhale.” When this crest was 
dramatised, the master of ceremonies would announce the fact 
that a strange monster approached the village. Before this mon- 
ster would enter, a volume of water spouted into the front en- 
trance of the house, and a great quantity of water would come 
down from the eaves and the roof upon all the guests. Then the 
performer would come in representing the blackfish with two 
fins on his back, and he would dance around the house and 
a continual stream of water would come down from the roof 
of the house and into the entrance. Afterwards, the performer 
would back off from the audience. 


4. Collection Marius Barbeau B-F 51.1. 
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’Neex! or “Killerwhale” was a crest represented as a killerwhale 
with fins on ’Wiidildal’s ceremonial headdress. 


K’a’adum Bilhaa or “Cane of” (K’a’adum) “Abalone” (Bilhaa) 
was the crest pole that stood opposite the village of Robins. 


Mediigm ts’m aks or “Water Grizzly.” 


Mediik or “Grizzly” was a general crest for the Gisbutwada. 
When it was used at Kitsumkalum, it was called Grizzly of the 
Hills. One form that could be worn by Councillor status people 
was on a painted skin robe. Another form that was used by peo- 
ple of chief-status level involved the impersonation of the whole 
animal, but that may only be for those of that one village. 


Note: Lagaax (Arthur Stevens) told Marius Barbeau that the 
Ganhada of Kitsumkalum could use this crest, and he called it 
Mediik of the Hills. 


Gyemgm dziiws or “Sun of Day.” 


Maaxii, or “Rainbow” was worn as two parallel lines painted 
diagonally across face, and also on dance blankets and House 
fronts. 

Wulna Galks Laxha the “Hole Through the Sky” is a crest that 
came from the Temlax’am homeland. Representing the hole 
in the sky, the crest was a round hole through the front of the 
house at the top of the door. Guests entering through the hole 
were descending from the sky (see p. 28). 


10. Nig.anptaw, the “Hoofed-Door,” was described by Lagaax 


(Arthur Stevens) in 1924 as follows: 


Mountain goat hoofs were bunched and stuck on the door, fastened 
on, so that every time that the door opened, there was much clatter- 
ing. It was a crest exclusive to this house.’ 


ADAWX OF THE GISBUTWADA IN GALTS’AP KITSUMKALUM 


ral encounter between Ha’uts and a spirit being (naxnox) on 


Ts narrative from Samuel Kennedy deals with a supernatu- 


the Zimacord River and how Ha’uts got his laxyuup on the 


5. Barbeau Manuscript, The “Raven Clan” binder [-] 73. The Story of Kitsumkalum. 
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Zimacord. Kennedy learned the narrative from his father (Paul 
Kennedy) who had had the name Ha’uts, and told the story to 


William Beynon in 1926.° 


A nephew of a former Hats was married to the niece of Nisgeel 
(Laxsgiik). The winter after they were married, they left on a hunt- 
ing trip, as the food was then running low. There was little or no 
salmon left, and the oolachan grease was very scarce. But this young 
woman had a small quantity of grease stored away in a bladder of 
mountain goat. The people were now exhausted from lack of food 
and long marching. This young woman packed nothing else but the 
mountain-goat bladder containing the grease. Whenever the people 
rested, this woman would sit down and suck the grease from the 
bladder she had. They were four days on the trip, and the woman 
had now finished all the grease. They had now reached the canyon 
on the Zimacord River. And after the woman had emptied the goat 
bladder, she filled it full of moss, which gave out the impression that 
it was still full. The people under Ha ots then asked her about it. Each 
day they consumed their remnant of salmon and each struggled for 
a little bit of it, with the exception of this young woman and her 
husband, who had this goat bag supply seemingly full. They said 
that they were keeping this for the last. They all were now reduced to 
half a salmon and the grease of this woman. She was called upon to 
dispose of this to the other people, each sharing alike. Although the 
hunters tried, they were not able to get any game. This last half of a 
salmon was placed on a vessel. Before touching it, they sang a song 
bemoaning that, after this, it was starvation for them. The song was: 
“Neeshlaw‘hles-hawn yehehe.’ Half-of-salmon.” This was the song 
they sang before touching the rest of the salmon. The people prepared 
the salmon by roasting it, cutting it all up in pieces, and giving it to 
the members of the house. After this, the big bladder of grease was 
brought forth, which had been kept away from the rest. They tried to 
squeeze the grease from the bladder, and the owner was so angered 


that she ripped the bladder with her knife, and it was found to be full 


6. Barbeau Manuscript, The “Raven Clan” binder, Story #35, “The Woman Left to her 
Fate.” 
7. Archival spelling. 
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of moss, They were so angried [sic] at the woman that they beat her 
and at once, determined to leave her behind. They destroyed the vil- 
lage they had erected and took the woman and bound her hands and 

feet and placed her on the wreckage. They had put out the fire so that 
she would have no heat. They wanted her to die. But in destroying 
the fire, they accidentally sent a spark to one side of the house. This 
was picked up by the woman and a sister-in-law. They picked it up 
and placed it in pulverized wood. It was to keep the spark alive. She 
deposited it in a shellfish case. 


The people had now left her to her fate, and after they had gone some 
distance from the village, the sister-in-law’s pretence of forgetting 
something in the old village site, returned and freed the woman from 
her bonds. And she started the fire for her. After this, the Gisbhutwada 
left this woman and fled along the course of the Zimacord valley. 
When they came to the edge of the timber belt, Ha’ots went along 
and hunted in the territory, each hunting in turn. They were un- 
able to get any game. When it came to the youngest brother in his 
house, he went accompanied by his dog. They came to the top of the 
mountain called Ganawgwiyuk.’ There the dog began to bark [howl]. 
Immediately a crevice opened up where the hunter saw a great num- 
ber of groundhogs which were digging in the bowels of the mountain. 
There he went down and slaughtered them. When he had got as many 
as he wanted, he came out. When he was out of this cavern, it closed 
up immediately after him. He took as many groundhogs as he could 
carry and went on down the mountain, after having cached the rest 
of his kill. He kept on coming towards the camp without removing 
his snowshoes. This was the custom of the people when they failed to 
make a kill. They had to take off their snowshoes some distance from 
the camp and to hang them. When making a kill they were privi- 
leged to wear their snowshoes right to the door. When he entered the 
house, he went to the oldest member and presented him with the big- 
gest portion of his kill And he gave each member of the house a por- 
tion in proportion to his importance. The people were overjoyed at 
his success, realizing now that they were saved from starvation. After 


8. Archival spelling. 
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they had finished speaking of this, he announced that he had cached 
a great quantity in the cave at the mountain top, saving it all in the 
mountain for each individual in the household. 


This saved the people from starvation. And the following spring they 
prepared to return to the Robin Village of Gyilakyaw. A young mem- 
ber of this group, upon their return, determined to find out what 
had happened to the woman whom they had left behind, the wife of 
an older brother. The woman, upon being released, made a fire and 
began to warm herself. From the wreckage, she constructed a house 
in which to shelter herself. The following morning, as she was sit- 
ting by the fire, a little bird came and sat close to her. This, she was 
able to kill and prepare for food. This was soon followed by a grouse, 
a [naxnox]. This she was also able to kill. These were followed in 
turn by other animals, such as the mountain sheep, the mountain 
goat, caribou. From the fur of these, she made her garments, and the 
flesh she prepared and stored away. While she was there, she made a 
special garment of caribou hide, and also, constructed a canoe. She 
had a headdress. She made that garment, which she called Guda‘ats 
(garment) nahludaw’ (in the shape of) kadawt (bladder): garment- 
like-a-bladder. The garment of the woman who suckled grease from 


the bladder. 


When the younger brother had come to look for his sister-in-law, 
while at a distance, he saw the smoke. And he found a large house. 
Upon looking into this house, he met a woman sitting in the rear. But 
she seemed different from the woman he had left behind. Yet he recog- 
nized her by a scar over the eye, although at that time she wore a hat 
which hid the scar. When she saw the man approach, she jumped up 
with her bow and arrow, threatening to shoot him. She now spoke in 
a strange voice, and in a foreign tongue to him, but he kept speaking 
to her, announcing that he had come to look for her. The woman then 
put away her threatening arrows and used her own language again, 
and noticed that she had been assisted by a naxnox. She prepared vari- 
ous dishes from the dried meats of the animals she had killed, and 
gave them to him. He then married her and lived there with her. 


g. Archival spelling for this and the next word. 
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After a while, they prepared to return to their village. When they 
had arrived among the Kitsumkalum, he announced that he came 
from a Tsetsaut village [of the interior], that he was to show to them 
as his guest a Tsetsaut woman who was to be his wife. When his 
guests came in, the woman entered in the garments she had tailored 
and danced as a Tsetsaut woman. Among the guests, one recognized 
her. That was her former husband. Then she took off her hat and 
showed her scar. The people then recognized her. On account of what 
had happened on this territory, it was given to the house of Ha'ots as 
a hunting ground. 


CHAPTER 12. THE LAXSGIIK | 


THE Wuwaap OF KITSUMKALUM’S LAXSGIIK 
e Laxsgiik of the Galts’ap Kitsumkalum belong to four ma- 
jor wuwaap, and each Waap belongs to a different Wil’naat’al. 
The original group, Waaps Nisgeel, was joined first by 
Nisgankwadzeks and his people and later by the Gitxon group. 


THE ANCIENT LAXSGIIK TITLES FOR KITSUMKALUM 


Waap Nisgankwadzeks led by Nisgankwadzeks. 
Nisgankwadzeks 
Nisgoos 
Ksgoogmdziiws 


Kwoolgaax 

Kastw’ini 

Waap Nisgeel led by Nisgeel 
Nismilaas 

Logaliyoon (spelling uncertain) 


In recent reserve times, members of Waaps Spooxs also moved 
on to the reserve, once again demonstrating a close relationship be- 
tween Kitsumkalum and the Gispaxlo’ots. In the earlier reserve pe- 
riod, members of the Giluts’aaw community whose laxyuup are con- 
centrated in the Lakelse drainage area were also an important part 
of the community. These two groups have a significant presence in 
Kitsumkalum, but it should be noted that there are a number of indi- 
viduals belonging to Laxsgiik families outside of Kitsumkalum who 
live in the community. Although they make important contributions 
as individuals, their wuwaap are not active in the community. 


Waaprs NISGEEL 


m’oogyet Nisgeel founded Datk Gyilakyaw after a generous 
S welcome by the supernatural Gyilakyaw (Robin) people. He 

later welcomed other families to his town until it grew into a 
central residence for Kitsumkalum. 
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THE Laxscik WUWAAP IN KITSUMKALUM 
Waaps Nisgankwadzeks 


Waaps Nisgeel 


Waaps Gitxon/Nisgitloop associated with Gits’ilaast 
Waaps Spooxs associated with Gispaxlo’ots 


In the traditional times of the 19" century, Waaps Nisgeel was 
identified as the second ranking House in Galts’ap Kitsumkalum. 
Although this family, the first group to establish themselves in the 
valley, received its charter from the naxnox who were Gyilakyaw or 
Robins, Waaps Nisgeel was superceded in status when it was joined 
by the higher ranking Waaps Nisgankwadzeks from the Gwinhuut 
Laxsgiik group. Over time, Nisgankwadzeks, the Sm’oogyet of that 
sroup, reassumed his high rank, becoming the highest ranking 
Sm’oogyet in Galts’ap Kitsumkalum. 

Part of Nisgeel’s history has already been told as the founding 
of Robin Town. The following story relates more of the family’s 
migration story. 


NISGEEL’S SAGA 


n 1933, an Aboriginal missionary, Reverend William Henry 
Pierce, wrote From Potlatch To Pulpit.’ In this book, he recorded 
the history of Nisgeel’s arrival in Kitsumkalum territory. 


The formation of the rocks of Kitsumkalum Canyon, lay in tiers, and 
tradition says that the first village discovered there was built right 
on the topmost tier. Hence the name, Kit-sum-kalum, which means, 
“people living on the ridge.” 


Two chiefs belonging to the Nass River, named Neasyok and Nisgeel, 
with their families, left their own homes and began wandering 
about in search of a better location where fishing would be much 
easier, and where they could secure good hunting ground. 


1. Pierce, 1933, 
2. This translation of the name is not supported in Kitsumkalum today. 


The Laxsgiik 
After many long wanderings, climbing mountains and journeying 
through valleys, they discovered a small lake, perfectly round; at the 
bottom lay a quantity of pure white sand, where small trout could be 
seen from quite a distance. At this spot they decided to locate. They 
gave the name “Dapm-queth-al-altkt,” which means “a lake perfectly 
round,” 


These people continued to live at this spot for many generations. In 
the springtime, they found it quite easy to spear all the salmon they 
wanted, the sandy bottom preventing fish from hiding, and the clear- 
ness of the water enabling them to see just where the salmon were. 
In those days, the spears used were made from the horns of mountain 


goats, also from a piece of the leg bone of the grizzly bear. 


During the winter months, Neasyok and Nisgeel used to go off hunt- 
ing bears in their dens, as well as trapping beavers and other [ani- 


mals for] furs. 


When going on one of those winter journeys, they made it a rule 
never to eat any snow or ice to quench their thirst. They believed that 
if they indulged in this, their constitution would be weakened and 
they would be unable to stand any fatigue or hardship, or to keep up 
the pursuit of any animals they were trying to follow, and thus be 
unsuccessful. This rule has been kept from one generation to another 
amongst the hunters, until the present time. 


As a substitute for snow or ice, when their thirst needed to be 
quenched, they selected a small, nice, round pebble the size of a mar- 
ble, which was kept in their mouth as they journeyed on through the 
snow on their snowshoes. This pebble was handed down and passed 
on to different generations, at the same time gradually increasing 
in size, until at last it became too large to be placed in the mouth, It 
was then laid aside and placed at the back part of the house where 
Neasyok lived. As this pebble increased to a considerable size and be- 
came solid enough to be stationary, Neas-yok, when tired, would go 


3. T’aamewil’al’altk 
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and rest his back by this stone. Today that stone still stands. It has 
been examined and measured by prospectors, and it is ten feet high 
and eight feet through. One side faces the Nass and the other side, the 
Kalum River, thus forming a dividing line between the Nass people 
and those of Kitsumkalum. 


But while this stone forms the boundary line between those two 
tribes, all those on the Nass descending from Neasyok, are allowed 
the privileges and rights of the Kitsumkalum tribe right up to the 
present day... . 


After a number of years had elapsed, the descendants of Nisgeel sepa- 
rated from those of Neasyok. Nisgeel followed the stream, until he 
found a lake very much larger than the one where they had been liv- 
ing so long. The journey was continued, and at last another lake was 
discovered, larger still than the two previous ones, and here was situ- 
ated a large village, inhabited by many people, all busy drying their 


salmon, this being the summer time. 


This village was built right on the ridge of the topmost tier. All the 
houses belonging to chiefs were built partly underground. One of the 
chiefs entertained Nisgeel and all his people. After the meal, Nisgeel 
was called outside by his host, who showed him the village and the 
dam across the Kitsumkalum River, and all the salmon traps con- 
nected with it. He gave him instructions how to build a dam and 
how to perfect it during high water. At last, night came and every- 
body went to bed. During the night while Nisgeel and his people were 
sound asleep, the rest of the inhabitants took their departure. In the 
morning, Nisgeel and his party awoke to find themselves the sole 
occupants of the village. With surprise and fear they moved from 
house to house wondering what was going to happen, and hoping 
they would find some life somewhere. But nothing was to be seen 
except a few dried salmon in each house, which had been left behind 
for Nisgeel and his people, and a quantity of feathers which covered 
the ground all through the village. The floor of each house, too, was 
covered with them. They came to the conclusion, after a thorough ex- 
amination, that the inhabitants of this village had been robins, and 
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the man who had entertained and instructed them in every detail, 
was one of these birds. Nisgeel and his people occupied the village 
and followed out the instructions given him. They built a dam and 
salmon traps exactly as he had been told. This was the beginning of 
salmon traps being made and used amongst the upper river tribes. 
Any one visiting Kitsumkalum village today may see the hollows in 
the ground all through the ancient village, and each one is called the 
“Robin Chief's House.” 


Waaps NISGANKWADZEKS 


aaps Nisgankwadzeks has already been mentioned 

\ X as a large and important family in Kitsumkalum’s 

Aboriginal social structure, with an interesting history. 

Waaps Nisgankwadzeks is part of the famous Na’a Clan of Alaska, 

who left their territories to avoid warfare between the Eagles and 

Wolves. Also called the Gunhuut Laxsgiik, or “Fugitive Eagles,” the 

clan moved south, experiencing many adventures along the way. 

Eventually, one branch reached the Kitsumkalum Valley and were 

made welcome by Nisgeel, their Laxsgiik brother. This branch was 
Waaps Nisgankwadzeks. 

Over time, Nisgankwadzeks, who had very high rank in Alaska, 
higher than Nisgeel, assumed the higher position of the two Laxsgiik 
houses and became the top-ranking title in Galts’ap Kitsumkalum. 

The following story recounts some of the history of Waaps 
Nisgankwadzeks’ migration into Kitsumkalum Valley. 


THE SAGA OF NISGANKWADZEKS4 


At the village of Na’a (now known as Loring, Alaska), the Laxgibuu 
(Wolf) had a village. They had weirs in the river, where they caught 
seals. There was a rapid at the mouth of the lagoon, and, as each tide 
receded, seals were caught in the traps, sometimes many seals. 


The Laxsgiik then approached the Laxgibuu for their prince to marry 
one of their princesses, so that they may share in common the catch 


4. Barbeau Manuscript. The “Raven Clan” binder, No. 126. The Laxsgiik of Kitsumkalum. pp. 
1-6. 
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of seals. This was agreed to, and it was understood that they would 
share half and half. If they caught only one seal, they would divide 
it in half, and each must always get an equal division of the seals 
caught. This arrangement worked well for some time. Then friction 
erupted between the Wolf chief and his Eagle wife, and he beat her. 
Taking his spear, he stabbed her many times, and wounded her in 
many places. A bridge crossed the river, and the wounded woman re- 
turned over it to the house of her uncle. Soon after, she died. 


Wakae,’ a brother of hers, very closely resembled her. After they had 
examined the wound on her face, Wakae took gum and smeared it on 
his face, imitating the wound, and he braided her hair and placed it 
on his own head. Out of caribou skins he made himself garments in 
which he concealed weapons. Over these he donned the garment of 
his dead sister. 


The people mourned her death quietly, showing no grief, while their 
tribesmen disposed of the body secretly. Wakae, impersonating his 
sister, was sitting at the rear of his uncle's house when two messen- 
gers that had been sent by the Laxgibuu (Wolf) husband to find out 
whether she had recovered, saw him whom they thought was the 
wounded wife. She was sitting, apparently quite in good health. Her 
uncle received these messengers, fed them, entertained them, and said 
to them, “The woman is now quite well.” So the messengers were de- 
lighted and wanted to bring her back to her Wolf husband. 


The next morning, slaves were sent across from Wolf village with 
caribou furs and copper shields as compensation to her uncle for the 
offense. Then the Eagle chief said, “All right, woman, you may go to 
your husband!” The young imposter went into the house of the hus- 
band and at night lay beside him. When they were asleep he touched 
the body of the husband and, seeing that he was sound asleep, he cut 
his head off and took it away with him. Before leaving the couch, he 
raised the blanket cloak so as to make it appear that the husband was 
still there, asleep. When all awakened in the morning, they moved 


5. Archival spelling. 
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about quietly to allow the reunited to sleep. But when this lasted 
too long, they investigated and found out that the husband had been 
murdered. The Wolf villagers, aroused, prepared at once for an attack 
on the Eagles opposite, who were waiting for them. The name of the 
young man who had killed the Wolf prince was Wakae. 


The Laxgibuu (Wolf) chief's nephew now led his people to retaliate 
upon the Laxsgiik (Eagles). For this, he put on a cloak of Grizzly-Bear 
with a grizzly-bear head, while Wakae wore his war garments of 
white ermine under which was tough sea-lion hide. The two lead- 
ers had agreed that if either one was defeated, the other would take 
possession of the war headgear of the other who was defeated. The 
Grizzly-Bear headdress had abalone pearls in the ears and the eyes. 
Then the two fighters stood on this bridge between the two villages, 
and met in single combat in the middle of the bridge. After struggling 
for a long time the Eagle warrior Wakae overcame the Wolf and he 
cut the head off his wolf opponent, and he returned to his own vil- 
lage amid shrieks imitating those of the eagle after having captured 
its prey. It is for this reason that we (Laxsgiik) are privileged to wear 
the Eagle crest to this day. 


Both parties now fought for many days. Then the Eagles prepared for 

flight, as they were being defeated. So they made a big raft and took 
down the pole of Nee’gm K'aat (Fin-of-the-Shark) and placed it on it. 
They afterwards removed the big stone Eagle called ‘Nawt (Mother- 
Eagle) and placed it on the raft too, leaving behind the Tkemat 
(Eagle’s-Egg), a huge stone. It is still to be found there (the informant 
has seen it). It is a round stone shaped like an egg. 


They also took the small stone eagle, which is the one I have in my 
possession. A woman of this Wolf group had raised as pets live eagles, 
and these had nests on each corner of the house. After the fugitives 
took to flight, they arrived at the first rapids at the entrance of the la- 
goon. Then they threw the big stone eagle into the water. Because the 
pet eagles had made nests on the corners of the house, they gave the 
name of Nlutkem-waelp (Nest-House) to their own house even after. 
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The woman who had raised the eagles as pets was named Nsan-luhlk 
(for Ntsen hl-lutk-rhskeek), “To-make-the-Eagles-nest.” 


The fugitives lashed all their canoes together, after leaving their vil- 
lage behind. The tame eagles sat on the bow of the canoes, and when 
the people were in doubt as to what direction to take, the leader 
would call, “At what point shall 1 find my grandfather, great eagle?” 
Then the eagles would fly off the bows of the canoes, and the fugi- 
tives would follow. At night they came to a huge cliff. Not being able 
to find a suitable anchor, they tied together their copper shields and 
these they dropped as an anchor. The morning after this, they awoke 
and prepared for departure. They tried to raise their anchor, but were 
unable. So one of them dove into the water to see what was the mat- 
ter with the copper shields. He had not been there long when he rose 
to the surface, dead. Another young fugitive dove down and also was 
drowned. And so it happened to others. When the young Wakae went 
down in his turn, he saw that the copper anchor had been seized by 
a huge shellfish, that had closed its valves upon it. Realizing that it 
was impossible to clear it, he rose to the surface and told his folk that 
they must cut off the rope of the anchor and leave the copper shields 
behind. The dirge they composed was “Awheyawlae awpiyalawhe. . 
.” (These are words in Tlingit). They sang that song of grief while on 
their way. From this also originated their chief's name of Kadael- 
pken-hayaets, “To-anchor-with-copper.” This name is used more es- 
pecially among the Nisga’a branch of this group. After they had cut 
away from the anchor, they took the bodies of the divers who had 
been mangled by the shellfish and they cremated them. 


The people now kept in the course shown them by the pet eagles, 
along the seacoast. While they were on their way southward, a huge 
sea monster with a long fin emerged from the water. The fugitives 
beheld the fin expanding and contracting with the movement of the 
water. This is known as Huhoonti (Expansion-of-water), from which 
the name of Hahulk was derived, a boy's name in the household of 
the informant. Another name also originated from this monster, that 


of Rhipi, a part of the monster half furred or being unfurred, also a 
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boy's name in the same house. From this was derived also the chief 
name of Xpilek (from Xpili). It is used in the Gispaxlo ots tribe. These 
three names were derived from the monster. 


When the fugitives came close to the edge of the water, on the beach, 

they saw another monster emerge, which had a short bird-like beak. 

Upon its back were small human forms, also around its face. This be- 
ing they called Geebelk, and they took it as a crest and used it on a 
plaque for the amhalaet (crown) of this house. They took the remains 
of this monster, which was dead, and disposed of it as they pleased, no 

one else enjoying the privilege to use it. They had now reached a town 
at the mouth of a small river which they called Xaya. It was not long 
and was connected with a lake. One day, a woman went up in a ca- 
noe to this lake, to pick berries. With the berry pickers was the young 
Eagle prince Wakae who had defeated the Laxgibuu chief. He had not 
fastened the canoe to the beach, after the women folk had all got to the 
other side of the lake. He went out and, after he reached some distance 
from the canoe, the wind arose and caused the canoe to drift. The 
women who were then picking berries saw their canoe drifting from 
shore, and called upon Wakae to retrieve it. He swam out, but after he 
had gone some distance, a monster emerged from the edge of the lake 
and opened its huge jaws, sucking in all the water around. Though 

Wakae tried to swim away from it, he was drawn into the mouth of 
this being, which was the Supernatural-Halibut (Nashnaram-Thrao). 

Its entire surface was covered with human heads. 


The women returned from the berry patch, walking round the edge of 
the lake, and told the other people what had happened to Wakae. The 
men, intending to retaliate upon the monster, went up to the lake to 
consider what they could do. When Wakae had been swallowed by 
the monster, he was still holding his stone spear in his hand, With 
this he began to cut up the inside of the naxnox that had swallowed 
him. He slashed a hole through the side, and the monster perished, 
Wakae also. Their bodies drifted to the head of the lake, up to the 
source of the river, and blocked up the source. Then the rescue party 
arrived there. The men took the carcass of this halibut and split it 
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open. They extracted the body of Wakae and cremated it. This was the 
end of Wakae. They now adopted the Halibut as a crest. They decided 
then to leave this camp and to follow in the path of the tame eagles. 


Eventually they came to Khrain (now Prince Rupert), where they 
erected a village. While they were living there, the people went out for 
firewood for the winter. Among them was the daughter of the chief 
known as Tsendzaens. While they were gathering wood, underneath 
the bark of the trees there happened to be the Monster-Worm (The 
myth concerning it also belongs to Wirhae of Kitwancool.) The young 
woman found the worm and took it as a pet. She kept constantly 
feeding it. It grew continually. She hid it, yet kept it close to her. The 
naxnox (spirit) had now grown to such proportion that she placed it 
underground. As it was being fed, it grew constantly and burrowed 
a tunnel. While it was in the hole under the foliage, only its head 
remained exposed in a corner of the chief's house. It suckled like a 
baby from the breast of the girl, its protector. The mother of the girl 
found it strange that her daughter's breasts should have grown so 
large. When the girl had gone out of the house, her mother went to 
the girl’s corner, and , lifting the mat, beheld a huge head looking at 
her in the way of a child does his mother. 


The chief then planned to destroy the worm, so he instructed all the 
people to dig a trench between and around the houses. The following 
morning, the workers went to gather in wood. Among them was this 
young girl. After she had gone into the hills, the people began to dig. 
They hit upon the body of this monster and they cut it in two. They 
proceeded to the other part and split each section into three parts. 
These form the ridges to be seen behind Prince Rupert to-day, with 
the three gaps in between the crests. In brief, we, the Kitsumkalum 
Eagles, have the Krhain as our original village. 


THE History oF Waaps GITXON 
Ts Gitxon Wil’naat’al is part of several First Nations: Haida, 


Tsimshian, Nisga’a and Kitamaat. In the Terrace area, it is 
strongly associated with Kitselas but there is also an ancient 
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connection to Kitsumkalum. This was first brought to my attention 
by Elders such as Paul Mason and Roy Bolton in the 1980s. The 
connection also was recorded early in the 20" century by William 
Beynon who identified Gitxon of the Eagle clan as a Kitsumkalum 
man with property; by Peter Nelson of Kitsumkalum; by Mrs. 
Heber Clifton and Mrs. George Robinson, of the large branch of 
the Wil’naat’al in Hartley Bay; by Mrs Brian Peel, a member of a 
Wolf clan at Gitlaxt’aamiks, who knew the history from having at- 
tended feasts given by a former Gitxon at Fishery Bay; and at Lax 
Ankidaa by Robert Stewart (1952) and John Morven (1953). 

In particular, Peter Nelson told the history of Nisgitloop, 
one of the sub-chief titles in Waaps Gitxon, as the history of the 
founding of the town of Kitsumkalum at the mouth of the Kalum 
River. Nisgitloop was also involved in a bloody dispute with the 
Gisbutwada of Kitsumkalum. Today, the Nisgitloop branch lives in 
Galts’ap Kitsumkalum. 


THE Earty History OF THE GITXON WIL’NAAT’AL 
| = Canyon is the site traditionally associated with 


Gitxon, and there is no doubt Gitxon lived there. As a set, 

the stories clearly acknowledge the Kitselas/Gitxon con- 
nection, but some also suggest connections elsewhere. In par- 
ticular, some indicate Gitxon of Kitselas went to Kitselas from 
Kitsumkalum. One branch of the family may have remained in 
Kitsumkalum, becoming “extinct” during the fur trade period, per- 
haps as late as the end of the 19" century. The Kitselas branch, in 
danger of becoming extinct in the 20" century, “borrowed” people 
from other branches to ensure its continuity. One story, listed be- 
low, says the borrowing came from a branch of the Legaic clan. 
Kitsumkalum’s history records 20" century adoptions from the 
Ganhada into the lineage of Nisgitloop. 

The stories indicate the ancestors to the Gitxon group origi- 
nally came from the Alaska area, just like the Gunhuut Laxsgiik, 
although on a different migration. The adawx treat this as the pre- 
historical context for the wil’naat’al, but not a significant part of 
the history of the group. Alaska is not given primary recognition as 
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the ancestral home because the migrants do not seem to emerge as 
a distinct group until after they establish themselves in the south 
— either at the mouth of the Nass or in the Kitsumkalum Valley. 

The stories are recorded in an ambiguous way with regard to 
the origin of the Wil’naat’al as an independent group: it is not clear 
whether the Kitsumkalum branch came from the Lax Ankidaa 
group or the other way around, with Kitsumkalum as the ancestral 
home from which people went to the Nass. The Nass seems the 
more logical starting point for the family that 
migrated down the coast and Ankidaa at the 
mouth of the Nass is most often identified as 
the ancestral home. 

The Nass is also identified as the origin 
for the woman (Deeks) who married into Kit- 
sumkalum. The marriage may be the source 
of the confusion over the family’s origin and 

seems, again from a logical perspective, to 
EY" point to a Nass origin, but the ambiguity re- 
The Amhalaayt. (Photoby = wains. 
author. The photograph a ae 
a tes ine hie At this point, I am inclined to the Nass 
permission of Frank Miller.) River for the origin of the group’s matriarch 
Deeks, to Kitsumkalum for the emergence of 
the lineage as a distinct one acquiring the title Gitxon, and to Kitse- 
las as the final home of the title. 

The Gitxon group lived in a town on the upper river of Kitsum- 
kalum. This reference nearly certainly does not refer to the waters 
we would now call the Upper Kitsumkalum, which was originally 
called the Wiigwanks, and later, in the early 20" century, the Bea- 
ver River. The name also may refer to the river above the Kitsum- 
kalum Canyon. At any rate, the group moved from there to the 
mouth of the Kalum River, the present site of the town. 

Gitxon had a close relationship with the Gisbutwada who lived 
in the lower Kitsumkalum Valley. One story specifies that Deeks 
married Tem’nu’enlh, a Gisbutwada Sm’oogyet from Kitsum- 
kalum. This relationship may explain their relocation to the south 
end of the Valley along the Skeena, and to their eventual move to 
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Kitselas. Territories are identified in the Lakelse and Kitamaat ar- 
eas, near to Kitsumkalum, an important fishing site. 
Haida Gwaii figures in the stories in two ways: 

1. Ancestors drifted to Haida Gwaii and lived there for a while. In 
some stories, Deeks ended up there and either had children or 
was joined by children from Kitsumkalum and then returned to 
Kitsumkalum. 


2. The Haida chief gave his name, the Gitxon title, to the boys who 
were with Deeks before they left to go home to Kitsumkalum. 


THE More RECENT History of Waaps NisciTLoop 


n 1952, Mrs. Brian Peel said the Gitxon group at Hartley Bay 

was larger than at any other place, adding that they were al- 

most extinct at Kitsumkalum and at Port Simpson. In his writ- 
ings, Beynon also noted that this Gitxon group had almost become 
extinct and that the present stock are those from other tribes who 
came by marriage. This effort to resolve problems caused by the 
de-population may be why the record of the Kitsumkalum branch 
is not clear and is mixed with the Kitselas branch. There could be 
several reasons for this decline in population: small pox and other 
diseases that swept through the Skeena watershed throughout the 
19" century; economic changes that caused migration away from 
the traditional laxyuup and to commercial centres such as Port 
Simpson in the middle of the 19" century, or Port Essington at the 
end of the 19 century, followed by assimilation into other groups; 
conversion to Duncan’s mission at Metlakatla and subsequent mi- 
gration to New Metlakatla in the 1880s; or, more likely, a combina- 
tion of all the above. This is speculation, but a plausible explanation 
based on the known history of Kitsumkalum. 

Recent discussions with the Nisgitloop branch of the clan that 
lives in Kitsumkalum suggested that different branches of Waaps 
Gitxon may have lived in Kitsumkalum and Kitselas, and may have 
contracted in size so much during the 19" century that Kitselas 
became the sole residential centre for the Wil’naat’al. Whatever 
happened, today one branch is definitely a part of Galts’ap Kitsum- 
kalum. These people recognize themselves as part of Waaps Nisgit- 
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loop because they are entitled to that name, even though no one is 
wearing that name at present (2002). | 

When Waaps Gitxon was in danger of going extinct in the 
early part of the 20" century, the incumbent Gitxon (Sam Wise) 
adopted his daughter’s son, Louis Starr, from the Ganhada and gave 
him the name Nis Waatk. Ata feast held in the Kitselas hall in 1928 
[or 1929], Louis Starr put on the name Nisgitloop, and adopted his 
sister, Cecilia Annie, and some of her children into the new Pteex, 
bringing them into the Laxskiik. Cecilia Annie was named Sim 
Maguul, Pearl was Wiinee’x, Bertha was Deeks, and Frank was 
Nis Waatk. All of these names are recorded in the adawx of Waaps 
Gitxon. These adoptions filled the house again and kept the names 
alive. This branch of the Gitxon group carries the name Nisgitloop 
and is considered to be part of Kitsumkalum. 


SELECTED ADAWX FOR Waaps NisciTLoop 
ik Waap has been generous in sharing its histories and sev- 


eral versions of its adawx have been made public over the 

years by members of the Wil’naat’al. Each story explains a 
different aspect of the history or illustrates a different point. The 
versions recorded by Robert Stewart and Mrs. Brian Peel in 1952 
and by Mrs. Heber Clifton and Mrs. Robinson were published in 
Barbeau 1961 as “The Gitxon or Salmon-Eater Tradition”; “Gitxon 
or Salmon-Eater of the Haida,” and The Cormorant Head-Dress.” 
The one John Morven told William Beynon in 1953 was published 
by John Cove and George Macdonald in 1985 under the title “The 
origin of the Gitxon group of Kitsumkalum.” These stories can be 
compared to the Kitselas story told by Sam Wise, published by 
Rocque Berthiuame in 1999, and the story that follows. 

Two histories were selected for this book because of the way 
they convey the general history of the Kitsumkalum branch. The 
first is the story dealing with the founding of the town of Kit- 
sumkalum by Nisgitloop that was given above in the chapter on 
the Galts’ap. The second story, which is given below, was chosen 
because it focusses on how the Gitxon branch came to Kitsum- 
kalum. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY AND ITS BROADER CONNECTIONS 
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he Gitxon family is a large group with connections through- 
out the northwest. Mrs. Heber Clifton and Mrs. Robinson, 
both of the Laxsgiik house of Sen’arhait in Kitamaat, lived 
at Hartley Bay when they recorded information on the Haida 


Connections of Gitxon.5 


It is often said that we Laxsgiik are of Haida origin and that is where 
we came from. But that is not so. We are not of the same Gunhuut 
people as are the Laxsgiik of the Gitando and the Gispaxlo ts tribes 
of the Tsimshian. But we came from the same place and were re- 
lated to one another. Yet we were not of the same migration, we the 
Gitxon Laxsgiik. We are connected with Nieshawax and Gitxon of 
Kitsumkalum. And here is one of our main stories as to our Haida 
connections. 


At one time, there were a great many people living at Kitsumkalum, 
a large stream running into the Skeena. After the Deluge, Gitxon and 
many of his band, after drifting around, landed here and built their 
village together with Gisbutwada (Killer-whale), who were then liv- 
ing here. Everything was very peaceful and Gitxon shared the trap 
sites of his Gisbutwada brother-in-law. Then he chose a site of his 
own, It soon was seen that the Laxsgiik trap site was a better one, 
where huge quantities of salmon were caught. This began to be felt 
by the two different peoples. And as the Gisbutwada were the more 
numerous, they made slurring remarks about the newcomers, the 
Laxsgiik, and soon openly referred to them as being people of no 
known origin. They were a drifting people and had no other known 
relations. The Laxsgiik soon feared an attack, and this did happen. 
All through the salmon run, the Laxsgiik traps were getting almost 
all of the salmon. This angered the Gisbutwada, so that soon there 
came an open battle. The Laxsgiik, although the better warriors were 
outnumbered, and Gitxon, their chief and trader, was killed and only 
a young chief and his niece escaped. They knew that on the Nass were 
many relatives, and it was there that they went. They were well re- 


5. Barbeau Manuscript, The “Eagle Clan” binder No. [56] 24. The Haida Connections of 
Gitxon, pp. 1-9. Eagle Clans Adawx #56-162. 
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ceived. The name of the Nass River chief was Neeswatrhao,’ and his 
niece was Dawhl.’ Thus they were now safe among their relatives, 
who planned at some future time to retaliate on the Gisbutwada 
group at Kitsumkalum. 


It now was time for them to fish the oolichan on the lower Nass 
River, and as the entire village moved down, there were many small 
children who were always in the way of those working or preparing 
the oolichans. Dawhl took a great number of the Laxsgiik children 
and they played by themselves. She was much older then the chil- 
dren, and was assigned to care for them by the head of the household. 
Every day, she would take the children some distance from the camp. 
There, they would play various games; when they became tired and 
hungry, they would go to a large hollow log which lay in the sand bar 
high away above tide water. Here they would rest and eat of the lunch 
they brought along. The children and Dawhl who looked after them 
would spend their nights in the hollow log. At first the parents were 
uneasy, but soon they never worried, as they were all busy in getting 
their year’s supply of oolichans and grease. The children brought food 
and their fur robes and established themselves in this hollow log, as 
if it were their home. Their parents were not worried or concerned 
about them. 


One day the children returned to their homes and got much provi- 
sions, and then they returned and began playing again all uncon- 
cerned of any harm. That night, a very high tide floated the large 
hollow log away, and it drifted down stream, with Dawhl and all the 
children, mostly girls, all asleep, in the hollow log. When day broke, 
Dawhl awoke and she felt the log moving, as if it were drifting on the 
water, and she arose quietly, not wanting to awaken the children, and 
frighten them. She went to the entrance of the hollow log and looked 
out. Behold! They were drifting away, where? She did not know. There 
was a fog on the waters and she was unable to see where they were or 
if the shore was nearby. She awoke the oldest children and told them, 
“Something has happened to us in our hollow log playhouse. We are 


6. Archival spelling. 
7. Archival spelling, probably refers to Deet, or Deeks. 
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adrift, and | do not know where we are. Do not alarm the younger 
children.” They had a good supply of food. The young woman gave 
this out to them in just sufficient quantities to satisfy their hunger. 
“We must care for our food, as we do not know how long we will 
be here before we may touch a shore. Every day the fog kept on and 
the log drifted about in the heavy swells. At first the children grew 
frightened, but soon they became quiet, and no longer cried for their 
parents. They had now been many days in the large hollow log, when, 
one morning just as it was breaking day, Dawhl awoke. She no longer 
felt any movement in the hollow log, so she arose quietly and looked 
out, Behold! They were stranded on a long sandy beach. Some dis- 
tance away was a large village. She awoke the children and told them, 
“Come, make ready to leave, | do not know where we are, but you must 
all go into the woods and hide. Take your robe with you and some food 
and let us go up into the woods. | will go and find out where we are 
and seek shelter for us. Those people may know where our village is 
and will return us.” She began to dress herself in her Eagle garments, 
which she had brought with her into the hollow log to play at feast 
giving. All the children brought their little dancing garments, used in 
the hallaeits. When she had finished adorning herself, she awaited, as 
she felt that the villagers would be curious about the huge hollow log 
and would come and examine it. Soon after, the people awoke and, 
looking down the beach, they saw the log. It seemed a very strange 
thing. The chief's nephew went down, together with his companions, 
to investigate. They walked around the log and, when they saw what 
appeared to be an entrance at the end of the log, they went in and, 
behold! a young woman was seated inside. The young man who went 
in was a Haida (Gitgae’yu) of Prince of Wales Island. He spoke to the 
young woman, but she could not understand him. A Tsimshian slave 
belonged to this chief's household. So he was called in and through 
him, the chief asked the girl where they came from. “My people are 
from the Ksyeen [Skeena]. After they had been driven away to the 
Nass, we drifted away in this log. My uncle’s name is Gitxon and we 
have been many days on the water. Now we do not know where we 
are. 1 have many companions with me, and I have sent them into the 
woods, until | found out where we are.” 
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“Call them all to my father’s house and we will care for you. | will 
marry you, and thus we can shelter and adopt your small compan- 
ions.” So the young woman Dawhl called to her Nisga’a companions 
to come from their hiding place, that they would be well cared for. 
They came down and then the young chief led them all to his father's 
house. When they walked in, the young man said to his father, “These 
are your brother's children. They have come to visit with you! | shall 
take the young woman to wife.” So it happened that these children 
were taken in and Dawhl became the wife of the Haida chief's son. 


Now let us return to the Nass River where the children had come 
from. The people did not at once miss them. But as no one had seen 
anything of them, one of the parents went to the hollow log and, be- 
hold! It was gone. He ran back to the village, “Something terrible has 
happened. The hollow log in which our children played in is gone. 
We have lost our many children. They could not have gone far if they 
only drifted away.” The whole tribe then began a thorough search of 
the mouth of the Nass River and right out to the open sea. But there 
was no sign of the children. “They have been taken by evil spirits. By 
now they have all perished.” They returned to their village, and there 
was great grief among the people, who now regarded the children as 
dead. The halaayt who was called in told them, “Your children are not 
dead. They are living with a strange tribe.” The people then became 
somewhat pacified, hoping again to see their children. 


Now the Princess Dawhl married the chief's son and soon children 
were born to them. As the other girls became older, they married 
Haida men. Dawhl had a daughter and four sons. They were now 
grown up and were expert hunters. In the various games they always 
outdid the Haida boys. This created a very serious feeling between 
them and the Haida youths. One day, they were playing at throwing 
weights to see who could heave a heavy boulder the furthest. The old- 
est son of Dawhl easily overcame the Haida’s best young man. This 
angered the young Haida, who said, “Why are these people of un- 
known origin, and without grandfathers or grandmothers, so clever, 
which makes them think they are somebody.” This the young man 
heard, and he went into where his mother was and asked, “Why do 
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the people give us slurring names, that we are of unknown origin 
and have no grandfathers or grandmothers?” The mother Dawhl did 
not say anything for a long while. Then she called all her children 
about her and told them, “What they say about us being from a for- 
eign country is true. But you need not be ashamed. Your grandfather 
was a great Eagle chief Gitxon and we as children, while playing in 
a hollow log, drifted away from your uncle's country. You are from a 
great country, and now we shall return to there. It is not good that 
you should be subjected to insults.” She then went to her husband 
and told him what had happened, and she said to him, “We must 
return home. It is not good that your children should be ridiculed by 
your own people. You must help them to get ready.” The Haida chief 
did not reply for a long while, then he said, “Yes, you are right. | will 
make preparations for your return. If the companions that came 
with you wish to go with you, they may. But I will keep one of my 
daughters, the youngest, so that your house may also be established 
in my country.” That is why the Haida have Gitxon as a Haida house 
today. The mother did not want to leave the youngest girl alone. So 
she said, “I will stay behind with my daughter, and all my other 
children will return to the land of their uncles.” Their preparations 
were attended to. Several canoes were made ready and, when all 
was completed, the canoes were loaded with valuable furs and other 
things, which were gifts from their Haida father for their uncles. The 
father picked a number of Tsimshian slaves to guide his children back 
to their Nass river village. Before they were gone, the mother called 
the children who were now returning. The oldest was the girl and 
the others her four brothers, “I will give you names, which you will 
take with you. You, my oldest daughter, you shall be called Deeks; the 
next, my son, you shall be called Gitxon; the next brother, you shall 
be called Rhpeek, and the next boy, you shall be known as Hae’is, and 
the youngest, you shall be called Nis Waatk. These are the chief names 
belonging to your uncle’s house, and you, my oldest son, shall be the 
leader, Gitxon.” They now were ready and, after much grief, these 
brothers went away with their sister to the Nass river. “When you 
get back to the Nass, you must try and retaliate on the Kitsumkalum 
tribe, who killed our people, among them your grandfather Gitxon.” 
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After many days of travelling over a great piece of water, they finally 
came to Lax-Kwaerhl (On Beaver-tail, Dundas Island). Then they 
headed from here straight for the mouth of the Nass river. They soon 
came to the village which their mother had described. The young 
woman who was able to speak her mother’s language went ahead 
of her brothers, who could speak only Haida, and asked, “Does my 
grandfather ‘Neesna'wae’ live here? We are his grandchildren.” They 
were led to a house, and sitting at the rear was an aged man to 
whom these young people were led. He was blind. The young woman 
spoke, “Do you remember the huge log which drifted away from here 
long ago and your niece Dawhl had many children playing with her? 
She is our mother and she told us to return here.” When the people 
heard what the young woman said, they asked. “Where is she now? 
Where are the children who went with her?” 


“They are all alive and have married Haida to whose country where 
they drifted, and my mother is there too. She is the wife of the Haida 
chief.” So the old chief who was blind asked for the girl and her broth- 
ers to come to him. “I want to feel you. Have you taken names yet?” 
The young woman said, “Our mother gave us names. Mine is Deeks; 
my brother next to me in age she named Gitxon, and the next oldest 
is Hae’is’; the next one, Rhpeelk; and the youngest she is named Nis 
Waatk. Our sister my mother kept with her there with our father. 
In our canoe are many gifts from him for you as well as Tsimshian 
slaves, who guided us here.” The old chief was very happy and then 
he told them, “You must prepare yourself to avenge the deaths of your 
ancestors at Kitsumkalum. You are a large group, and will be able 
to retaliate.” 


Not long afterwards the old man died, so the young people gathered 
together all of the Laxsgiik warriors and they started overland from 
the Nass to attack the Gisbutwada at Kitsumkalum. When they came 
close to where these people lived, they saw the remains of their own 
deserted village near Gisbutwada village. They knew this to have been 
their village from their dead grandfather who told them. It was de- 


8. Archival spelling. 
g. Archival spelling for this and the next name. 
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serted but still intact. The young brothers who were leading the attack 
told their warriors, “Let us wait till night, when all are asleep! Then 
we will come upon the village. They do not expect an attack from the 
Nass, as they think we all are dead. They are not watching for any at- 
tack from the Nass. So we will completely surprise them.” Just at night 

fall, the young brothers went to the village and as they were behind 

the house of the chief of the Gisbutwada people, they heard the young 
folk in the house ridiculing the Laxsgiik people, saying, “Not a sound 
comes from the dead village of the people who thought they were 
brave.” Then all would laugh. Other ridiculing remarks were meant to 
hurt and humiliate the few Laxsgiik who had been taken as captives 
and were now slaves in the Gisbutwada house. That night, when all 
were asleep in the village, the invading Laxsgiik attacked and took the 
village completely by surprise. The only ones who escaped were those 
that had been held as captives and were Laxsgiik. Now that their an- 
cestors had been avenged, and Gitxon was again established among 
the Kitsumkalum, the young woman was much sought for by many 
chiefs. She married a Kitselas chief and went to his house. 


It was customary for the women to go on berry picking trips by 
themselves in the nearby hills. One day, all of the women went up 
the sides of a mountain Ska’nisem-witsemhudzarh” — Mountain- 
in great-River (Copper Mountain). At the head of this stream was a 
trail frequently used by the Kitamaat people in their raids upon the 
various Skeena river tribes. When these Kitselas women were gather- 
ing berries in this locality, a raiding party of Kitamaat was heading 
for the Skeena. The raiders came upon many of these women berry 
pickers. Among them was Deeks, who was taken by the Kitamaat. 
When she was brought here (to Kitamaat), she was so beautiful 
that the Raven chief at once took her as his wife. She already had 
several daughters in the Skeena village of the Kitselas. After that she 
had more children at Kitamaat, thus establishing the Gitxon house 
among the Kitamaat people. It became known as the Sen‘arhaet 
house, this being a Haida name which was brought in by Deeks, who 


had it from her father’s house. 


10. Archival spelling. 
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The writer (Beynon), while at Kasaan recorded that Sen’‘arhaet", 
a Laxsgiik chief, is related to the Legaic or ‘Nees wamuk group of 
Tsimshian. It is this man whose totem pole was taken south to 
Huntingdon, California, U.S.A. A replica of his house which stood at 
Kasaan was built in Huntingdon Park. Sen’arhaet went every two or 
three years of his lifetime to decorate it and the pole. This is according 
to James Peel, a nephew of Sen‘arhaet, at Kasaan, Alaska. 


Now the Gitxon Laxsgiik were established at Kitamaat. The infor- 
mants are members of the Sen’arhaet house by marriage to the 
Gitk‘a’ata house of Gyigyawksem-waelp, Gisbutwada. They have now 
established this house among the Gitk’a'ata. 


Map of the Laxsgiik 
Laxyuup. (This figure 
was prepared by 

Alan Bolton, G.LS. 
technician with the 
Kitsumkalum Treaty 
Office. The map is not 
official.) 
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THE Laxyuup OF THE KITSUMKALUM LaxsGIIK 

ik laxyuup of the Laxsgiik are concentrated in the north- 

west portion of the Kitsumkalum Valley. Of course, each 

Waap has its own properties, but we can describe them gen- 
erally as including the following place names: 

The laxyuup called Laklako includes thirteen important ter- 

ritories (from south to north): 
1. K’it River [Cedar River] with a hunting lodge. Shared with the 
Laxgibuu. 
Zilgwali [the Little Cedar River] flowing into the K’it River. 
Uksaitgu da [an area up from the mouth of the Zilgwali]. 
Laa Gaz (Water divide). 


Ksi-lakm}qu [Hadenschild Creek] with a hunting lodge (burned 
by Abbi) at the mouth, north side. 


6. T’aam Gwat’al’altk (Sand Lake). This laxyuup was shared. 
There was a hunting lodge on the lake at south end; another 
on an island in middle of lake; another on the north end of the 


lake. 
7. Giziksul Lake [Gainer Lake]. 
8. Ksiangialgu [Poupard Creek]. 
9. Ksidin [May Creek] . 
to. Si Dak or New Lake [Lava Lake] with a hunting lodge. 


VE ph WON 


11. Ksinasglgagan [Tumbling Creek. 


12. Tkudi’nawm’ Wigwanks (or “small valley, big springs”). This is 
the valley of the Wigwanks (which is also known as the Beaver 
River or the Upper Kalum River), the river followed by the 
Kastu’ini Laxsgiik (Eagle) group in their flight from the Nass. 

13. ‘Yaga ‘liploop (downwards slides rocks). [A mountain on the 
west side of Kalum River, south of the mouth of Glacier Creek.] 
From there, they migrated to the village of Kitsumkalum. 

Interestingly, the history of the Laxsgiik involves the transfer 
of some Gisbutwada territory on the Wiigwanks River to the Laxs- 
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giik. Marius Barbeau wrote notes on the story as recounted by Ar- 
thur Stevens (Lagaax.) noting that 


At one time, the hunting territories of Wiigwanks River was the 
property of 'Wiidildal and Lagaax, a daughter of the Gisbutwada 
group that fell in and got drowned. The Laxsgiik group of Nisgeel 
was called upon to distribute (dispose) of the body and released so 
compensation resided that hunting territory of Wiigwanks. They 
released all rights to it. Their [Gisbutwada] hunting territory now is 
... Called the Zimacord River. 


THE DzepK OF THE LaxsciikK IN GALTS’AP KITSUMKALUM 


s with all the Pteex, the Laxsgiik of Kitsumkalum are able 
A: use a set of general crests to demonstrate they belong to 

the Laxsgiik Pteex. Four of these general crests are listed in 
the box. 


Four DzePK FOR ALL TSIMSHIAN LAXSGIIK 
. Xsgyiik [eagle] used in different forms by different 
houses. 
. Kalaxsm Xsgyiik [claws of eagle] used by all Laxsgiik but 
only carved on spoons. 


. Sts’ool [beaver] the upper class chiefs use it sitting (i.e., 
standing) up; the middle class squatting or head down. 
Also, that the stick is always a present (but not in all 
houses). 

. Txaw [halibut] used in many special and different ways on 
crest poles, headdresses, house front paintings, robes. 


Dzepk SpeciFic TO Waaps NISGANKWADZEKS 


ach Waap also had its special crests, the use of which were 
f restricted to the members of that Waap. Here we will just 

look some of the crests owned by the highest ranking waap, 
Waaps Nisgankwadzeks, which had a number of widely famous 
crests. Four are described next. 


The Laxsgiik a7 


Four DzepKk SpeciFic To Waaps NISGANKWADZEKS 


. Xsyiik.gam Loop [eagle of stone] carved stone eagle 
. Nee’gm K’aat [fin-of-the-shark], a pole 


. K’aat [shark] a huge shark at the top of the house 
roof 
. Gwis maksiil [garment of weasels 


I. Xsgyiikum Loop [Eagle of stone] a carved stone eagle (also used 
by a related Waap in another village). 


2. Nee’gm K’aat, Fin-of-the-Shark, was another pole there, in the 
house of Nisgankwadzeks, a Laxsgiik. Arthur Stevens (Lagaax) 
told Marius Barbeau in 1924 that the carving is 


_.. now lying on the ground, about 30 feet long. It was carved long 
before... [i.e. probably before 1860]. Representing a fin, it had no 
carving on it; it was just a fin, tapering off at the top. It was like 
that Legaic’s fin at Port Simpson, the remnants of which are still 
left. It was erected in such a way as to protrude at the rear of the 
house. Tsalaxhatk, a Laxsgiik, was the owner. He used to sit in the 
house at the foot of the pole and proclaim that this was his fin stick- 
ing through his back, right through the house. It represented a simi- 
lar pole erected among the Gyidaganiits (Tlingit) in their original 
village. It differed because the Gyidaganiits pole had many copper 
shields attached to it. These were the only two poles at the canyon. 
There never were any poles at the main village of Kitsumkalum, al- 
though the people owned many crests.” 


3. K’aat [Nee’gm K’aat (?)]. According to (probably) Sam Kennedy, 
the form used by the Kitsumkalum house was represented as 
a huge shark at the top of the roof of the house, running its 
length, and protruding over front and rear ends. It existed at 
the Robin village. It was represented by a person performing 
with a double mask, one at the front and one at the rear... . 


12. Barbeau Manuscript, The “Raven Clan” binder, [-] 73. The Story of Kitsumkalum. 
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In dramatizing this, the performer went around as a very old 
woman, led by a child. There was a song. 


Gwis maksiil [garment of weasels]. Used on robes as weasel 
skins sewn close together all over 


CHAPTER 13. RECENT HISTORY 


THE KITSUMKALUM LAND CLAIM 


ittumkalum is a member of the Tsimshian Nation and a 

party to a Treaty being negotiated by that body. Within the 

Tsimshian lands, Kitsumkalum claims title to certain ar- 
eas that include the Kitsumkalum Traditional Territory This claim 
contains the entire watersheds of the Kitsumkalum and Zimacord 
Rivers. 

The Kitsumkalum claim is based on Aboriginal title and 
continual use and occupancy of the district. The watersheds are 
important as a hinterland for many of the resources the people 
require — food animals, food fish, food plants, commercially 
valuable fur-bearing animals, commercially valuable plants, various 
materials for handicrafts and tools, transportation, and recreation. 
Besides satisfying such material needs, the watersheds contain 
numerous heritage sites that are of great cultural and spiritual 
importance to the community. Throughout their history and until 
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Kitsumkalum men clearing the Kitsumkalum playground, possibly around 1905. 
Their probable identities are, from left to right: Robert Wesley, Ernie Roberts, Charles 
Nelson Jr., John Wesley, Thomas Wesley, Gordon Nelson, Matt Wesley, William Starr. 
(Photograph is part of the Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects photographic 
archives, Miriam Temple Collection. Photographer unknown.) 
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the present day, the people of Kitsumkalum frequently asserted the 
importance they attach to these material and nonmaterial resources 
by taking actions to safeguard and protect their properties. 

There is no doubt that the watershed provides a significant 
and essential part of their way of life. Without it, the community 
would be materially impoverished and spiritually diminished. 
Significantly, Kitsumkalum has never surrendered sovereignty over 
the Kitsumkalum District. One of their statements, issued in 1985, 
presents their position fully and is worth reading in its entirety. 


The people of Kitsumkalum are a part of the Tsimshian Nation. Since 
the arrival of the people of Kitsumkalum, we have governed the land 
and resources with the same care and respect that we have governed 
ourselves. We have preserved our culture and our traditions, often 
struggling against great odds to do so. 


Our form of government is complex and requires much study to prop- 
erly understand it. However, we can start to describe our traditional 
form of government very simply by saying it is organized according 
to families that live on their lands and in their towns. Matters of 
administration and management were organized by the families and 
made legal through the feast system. 


Slightly more than one hundred years ago, the British government 
reached around the globe to replace the feast system with the system 
of colonialism. This allowed the British to claim Tsimshian lands for 
foreign peoples. British rule was replaced by Canadian when the col- 
ony of British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation in 1871. 
Tsimshian government has been difficult to maintain or practice un- 
der the extremely difficult circumstances of colonialism, sometimes 
causing the people of Kitsumkalum to stagger under the oppressive 
weight of political and economic domination. Despite setbacks for 
the government of Kitsumkalum, the people have never abandoned 
their rights. 


Kitsumkalum remains a strong village. The people of Kitsumkalum 
have always been generous in sharing the abundance of the Valley, 
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and [we] are willing to continue to share not only our resources but 
also our energies whenever it seems possible to work in unity with 
other villages. Indeed, in the past, Kitsumkalum has fought not only 
for itself, but also has joined with other Aboriginal peoples to solve 
the many problems that are common to all, in hopes of building a 


good and happy future for the children. 


The strength of Kitsumkalum is based on our land. The people know 
the land is an essential component of our future, just as it was an 
unalienable part of our past, and we do not believe that we can for- 
sake our ownership of it, even to help a neighbour who is engaged in 
an historic and inspiring battle for justice. 


Consequently, the Band Council and Elders of Kitsumkalum assert: 


a.) Aboriginal ownership of the watershed of the Kalum River 


b.) Aboriginal rights to the preservation, management, development, 
and benefits that have been, and may be derived from all resources 
and development on those lands and waters. 


The importance of these territories to the well-being of the 
Kitsumkalum people is demonstrated by the continuous history of 
use and occupation of the district by the people of Kitsumkalum. 


Our major organ of self-government is an elected body, called the 
Kitsumkalum Village Council, which has an associated commit- 
tee structure and Elders as advisors. Kitsumkalum Village Council 
developed from the Aboriginal government of hereditary titlehold- 
ers. Personnel and policies provided the continuity between the two 
forms of government, despite the organizational modifications. 


The Kitsumkalum Village Council is recognized by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, for matters relating to the Indian Act, as the Kitsumkalum 
Band Council. 


Matters relating to Kitsumkalum’s participation in the compre- 
hensive land claims are handled by the Kitsumkalum Land Claims 
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Committee, a community-based committee of the Kitsumkalum 
Village Council charged with representing the land claims interests 
of the people of Kitsumkalum, without regard to individual statuses 
under the terms of the Indian Act. 


Kitsumkalum is a member of the Council of the Tsimshian Nation 
and a signatory to the comprehensive land claim filed by that body. 


Within the comprehensive land claim of the Council of the Tsimshian 
Nation, Kitsumkalum is recognized to have exclusive title to certain 
areas which include the Kitsumkalum District. The Kitsumkalum 
District includes the watershed of the Kalum River. 


Kitsumkalum’s claims are based on Aboriginal title and on the contin- 
ual use and occupancy of the properties by members of Kitsumkalum. 


The rights to the properties claimed are presented by Kitsumkalum 
as a single entity represented by the Band Council and Treaty Board 


of Elders.’ 


KITSUMKALUM’S ROLE IN THE TSIMSHIAN NATION 


Chief Treaty Negotiator for Kitsumkalum, Alex Bolton, 
describes Kitsumkalum’s role in the Tsimshian Nation this way: 


The Tsimshian Tribal council was formed to facilitate and coordi- 
nate the Tsimshian comprehensive claim process. That's all of the 
14 tribes [Galts‘ap]. The tribal council is set up on the basis of the 
7 communities: Kitselas, Kitsumkalum, Lax Kw’‘alaams, Metlakatla, 
Kitkatla, Hartley Bay, and Kitasoo. So those are the ones that form 
the Tsimshian Tribal Council right now. This tribal council only ex- 
ists for the treaty process. Once the treaty process is completed, the 
council will be gone. There will be another organization formed after 
the treaty or the comprehensive claim has come into play. 


The way the tribal council is set up, each of the seven communities 
has one vote. It is these communities that run the tribal council to 


1. Statement about claim. Kitsumkalum Research Office, 1985. 
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coordinate the BC treaty process. The Tsimshian Tribal Council was 
formed in the early 90s. It is operating both the treaty and the fisher- 
ies and dealing directly with the governments. We have a board of 
directors of the hereditary chiefs and then there’s the executive com- 
mittee comprised of the community administration, elected people. 
The committees and then the treaty process come in under that. 
That's basically all there is to Tsimshian Tribal Council; it’s just there 
to facilitate and coordinate the treaty process.’ 
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Kitsumkalum people have been and continue to be active in 


the political development of the Tsimshian Nation. The Tsimshian 
Tribal Council should be seen as one recent example taken from a 


long history of struggle for their rights, 


Through the 70s, even the 60s, we've seen the need for our own land, 

for our own resources. And the only way to get that was to get into 
the land claim negotiations... . Kalum is one of the major pushers. 
We join all the BC organizations like the Union of BC Indians Chiefs, 
the “First Nations Congress.” Whatever there was we were there 
fighting for Aboriginal rights or resource rights, fisheries, forestry, 
whatever. We were always there, we've always pushed. We were one 
of the major advocates of forming the Tsimshian Tribal Council. So 
when the tribal council was formed, we were already into the posi- 
tion that we're the original, one of the major pushers in the province 
and at the Tsimshian level. 


So, it was just automatic that our people were put into positions at 
the Tribal Council level. Right now we have Richard Miller who held 
the position of executive director there; we have Gerald Wesley who 
is the chief negotiator for the tribal council right now; and we sit on 
both the executive and the task groups that pretty well operate the 
whole land claim process for the Tsimshian. So yeah, we have been at 
it for quite a while and even now we still continue to push the pro- 
cess through.... We'll just continue that process.’ 


2. Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, Interview, Alex Bolton, March 2000. 
3. Kitsumkalum Social History Research Projects, Interview, Alex Bolton, March 2000. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


he oral histories mention a group of community members 

called the wise people, the people we would today call Elders 

and leaders. The wise people of Kitsumkalum understand 
very well how their community works, and they use that intelli- 
gence in many ways to guide their people. During the development 
of this book, they articulated a Tsimshian anthropology that illu- 
minated the important features of their social and cultural lives. 
Crucial to their understanding is the bond between the land and 
culture and how this bond is expressed as a connection between 
the laxyuup and the waap. In this perception of the importance of 
the land, they certainly are not alone among First Nations or other 
indigenous people around the world. 

The connection between First Nations in Canada and the land 
is very strong. Many say it is the essence of what makes Aboriginal 
Peoples unique in the Canadian multicultural fabric. Their ties to 
the land are more ancient and more profound than can be claimed 
by any group of newcomers. Their presence permeates the very 
soil. In the 1970s, the Union of British Columbia Indian Chiefs 
coined the powerful slogan Our Land Is Our Culture to encapsulate 
why the land reform movement is so important to the survival of 
First Nations, to the redevelopment of sustainable communities, 
to the establishment of constitutional justice for the Canadian 
confederation, and to the creation of a new and healthy relationship 
between Aboriginal Peoples and the rest of the country. Land is 
not simply real estate to First Nations: it is their life. As a Gitksan 
poster, also from the 1970s, once put it “we walk on the breath of our 
ancestors.” 

For the people of Kitsumkalum, their bond to the land is a 
precious attachment. The Tsimshian pedagogy that guided the 
development of the present book is premised on the belief that 
understanding the centrality of the land to the community is 
not only indispensable to comprehending the elaborate cultural 
phenomena and social organization of the Tsimshian, it is a 
prerequisite. 
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This is an attachment that reaches back into time immemorial 
and comes forward into the future. It flows through the 
generations in the blood lines that pass from mother to daughter. 
The attachment nourishes the cultural life-lines that define the 
basic relationships and processes of traditional Kitsumkalum 
life. Traditional social life in Kitsumkalum was and is organized 
by kinship principles expressed in the concepts of lineage, waap, 
Pteex, wil’naat’al, and “the father’s side.” The dzepk (crests) and 
adawx (histories) associated with these social structures give a 
coherence over time and space that is managed by the leaders of 
the laxyuup according to the legal principles of the ayaawx (laws). 
The Elders highlighted all the points of kinship but also included 
in their social theory the towns, inter-community organizations 
like the Tribal Council, and a variety of relationships with other 
towns and nations. Taken together, these form a coherent set of 
concepts the wise people employ to teach about and to understand 
Kitsumkalum’s culture and society. 

Kitsumkalum’s heritage is not something of the past, to be 
dusted off in books and examined with little more than a sense of 
nostalgia for times long gone. The heritage is a living inheritance for 
people today that also will be the foundation for the future of their 
children. The heritage is rich, much richer than can be described 
in the present format. This book is no more than a sampling from 
a great and fascinating saga that has yet to be fully written. Having 
come to the end of this book, we have only arrived at the starting 
point of a longer journey for those who wish to understand who the 
people of Kitsumkalum were, who they are today, and who they can 
be in the future. This is the journey of the Fifteen Generations. 

That is all. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX 1. STANDARDIZED SPELLING USED IN THIS BOOK 


A NotTE ON THE SPELLING 


he spelling of Tsimshian names and words presents a dif- 

ficult problem because the spellings tends to vary from re- 

searcher to researcher, from time to time, and from place 
to place. In the published literature from more than one hundred 
years of Tsimshian studies, the spelling of Sm’algyax does not have 
a universally accepted standard. Duncan, Boas, Barbeau, Beynon, 
Garfield, Dunn, and the others who have tried to write Sm’algyax 
words have each employed their own ways of transcribing the 
sounds. For example the name of the founder of the Robin Village 
is sometimes spelled as Niasgel, Neaskael, Neasgel, and so on. (In 
this book, I have standardized the spelling to Nisgeel.) 

Each of their methods has had its strengths and weaknesses, 
but they all share the common weakness of not using a standard 
that has universal acceptance in the Tsimshian community or the 
professional communities contributing to Tsimshian studies. For 
most types of writing, the preference is to adhere to the original 
spellings as they appear in the archival or published sources, with- 
out evaluating them. This approach has the distinct advantage of 
not increasing confusion by introducing new forms. Careful atten- 
tion to the original forms allows readers to follow the stories and 
avoids errors that might arise from mistaken translation from one 
spelling style into another. The academic approach also introduces 
a number of disadvantages, especially in the context of the present 
project. 

Given that this book was a community-oriented research proj- 
ect with the aim of producing a community-friendly book that 
would make information accessible to the community itself, the 
use of unfamiliar alphabets and spellings, as found in the archival 
sources, with all their variations and difficult pronunciation guides 
creates much interference in understanding. Frequently, the origi- 
nal spellings actually caused misunderstandings and, historically, 
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have left the archival materials inaccessible to most of the com- 
munity members, even though the archives are physically present 
in the community. This problem became evident while working 
on archival materials with Elders who constantly asked questions 
about the spelling of various Sm’algyax words they could not read, 
or found variant spellings of names to be confusing, even to the 
point of thinking several individuals with different names were be- 
ing discussed rather than one person. Consequently, we decided to 
adhere to a set of standard spellings throughout the book. 

Although there is currently a great deal of effort going into 
creating a standard alphabet and system of writing accepted by all 
the Tsimshian communities, that goal has not yet been realized. 
The source that is gaining greatest importance is the Sm’algyax 
Dictionary developed by the Ts’msyeen Sm’algyax Authority in 
Prince Rupert. As this dictionary moves through various drafts 
and acquires official approval from the communities, it will un- 
doubtedly become the central reference work and acquire official 
recognition from the Tsimshian Tribal Council. 

For this project, I worked with Kitsumkalum’s language ex- 
perts to develop these standards. The central person to whom | de- 
ferred was Sm’algyax language teacher Mildred Roberts of Kitsum- 
kalum. She has taught Sm’algyax in the community for several 
years and has had appointments with the University of Northern 
British Columbia to teach Sm’algyax language courses for uni- 
versity course credit. The Sm’algyax Dictionary of the Ts’msyeen 
Sm’algyax Authority was an important aid, as were John Dunn’s A 
Practical Dictionary of the Coast Tsimshian Language (original: National 
Museum of Man Mercury Series #42) and a set of spellings that are 
frequently used by the Tsimshian Tribal Council. I also consulted 
with Margaret Anderson of UNBC, who is an anthropologist and 
language expert, for assistance with technical issues. 


Defining and adhering to standards only partially solves the 
problem. Sm/’algyax is a language in the process of developing its 
written forms, but these conventions have not stabilized, and inter- 
community variations in speech patterns complicate the process. 
In addition, the standards of today will certainly evolve as diction- 
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aries and usages develop. The point is that the spellings used in 
this book are only intended to introduce some uniformity that is 
acceptable to the Kitsumkalum community and that is appropriate 
for community readers. People in other communities and academ- 
ics may not be fully satisfied. 

One final set of notes. In the text, I deliberately deviate from 
the academic practice of identifying both the archival spelling and 
the standardized spelling, even in direct quotation. This was part of 
the strategy for writing in plain English. Second, although the ap- 
proach served as a model in writing the text there were words for 
which I could not obtain a standardized spelling. These I left in the 
original. (For example, some names in the stories associated with 
the Pteex chapters were left in the original.) Also, some of these 
archival spellings contained technical phonetic letters and, follow- 
ing Barbeau’s example, I developed ways to put these spellings into 
plain English. A few archival spellings defeated my best efforts and 
these I left as I found them rather than mis-transliterate them and 
cause errors. Such deviations from my methodology of using stan- 
dards are identified as “archival spellings.” 


List OF STANDARDIZED SPELLING USED FoR SmM’ALGYAX WorDS 


Smalgyax Pronunciation English 


pereey 


dalk (datk) House pit, used in similar contexts 
as Galts’ap 


Galdm’algyax (gal-dm-al-GYAX) | speaker/heir 


(galt-SAP) town, village [=as place or as peo- 


ple] (Ts’ap may be a better term 
for community) 
Fiaigaw [ler ROO 
a 
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(k-AATS) incestual marriage/couple who 
both belong to the same Pteex. 


(li-k’a-GYET) Headman; noble councillor, mid- 


(lax-YUUP) House territory, trap line, hunting 

sround,/ground, land 

dle class of nobles with titles (pl: 

louwaalksik (lgu-WAALK-sik) the heir to a Sm’oogyet; prince or 
princess (pl: k’abawaalksik) 

re 

(nax-NOX) spiritual beings 
translation that is not commonly 
used. The common translation, 
which is confusing, is either “clan” 

Sigidimnak (si-GYl-dm-nak) | matriarch/princess (pl. Sigidim 
hanak) 

Sm’algyax (sm-AL-gyach) the Tsimshian language 

Sm’oogyet (sim-OY-get) chief [this represents the local 
spelling] 

waap, (pl.) wu- | (whap) House group. This book follows 
the convention of adding an “s” to 
the word when it describes a par- 
[note: Elders say an alternate local 
usage is walp (with plural wu- 
walp), which represents the old 


lik’agyet 
lik’'agyigyet) 

Pteex (p-TAY-ach) phratry (This is the technical 
or “tribe”). 

Sm’gyigyet (sim-GEE-get) chiefs/councillors, chiefs (nobility) 
ticular group as in Waaps Xpilaxha 
pronunciation | 


the father’s side [Ksuwaatk is an- 
other term that is used on the 
coast for this relationship. | 


wilksibaa (wilk-SEE-bah) 
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set of related Houses, lineage, used 
here to refer what is technically a 
clan. 


(gan-HA-da) ) Raven phratry/Raven clan 


(GIS-but-WA-da) | Killerwhale phratry/Blackfish 
Clan 


lach-gee-BOO) =| Wolf phratry/Wolf Clan 
(lach-SKI-EEK) Eagle phratry/Eagle Clan 


THE TSIMSHIAN GALTS’AP 
Note that the newly developed Sm’algyax spelling is not fully 
in place. Kitsumkalum Elders, for example, chose not to change the 
spelling of their galts’ap. Tsimshian is also preferred in Kitsum- 
kalum over Ts’msyeen, and is used throughout this book. 


Smialgyax 


wil’naat’al (wil-’naa-T’AL) 


= to tie around, binding] 
the elders over Gitsmgeelm) 


the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 
claims a portion of the watershed of the Zimacord 
River (Zimagotitz River is the official name on maps) 
and the Shames River. 


Datk Gyilakyaw 
Gitlaan 


~~ 
~ 
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Giluts’aaw the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 
claims Lakelse Lake and part of the watershed of the 
Lakelse River. Ksuwaatk is another term that is used 
on the coast for this relationship. 


Gitando the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 
claims the watershed of the Extew River. 


Gispaxlo’ots the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 
claims a portion of the southern shore of the Skeena 
between the Gitnadoix and the Lakelse Rivers and 
part of the watershed of the Lakelse River. 
claims the watershed of the Exchamsiks River. 

Cinadoiks the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 

ied tthe of fe Gad 

Gits’ lis the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 


claims the watersheds of Work Channel and Khutzey- 
mateen Inlet. 


Gitzaxlaal the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kw’alaams that 
claims the watershed of the Ecstall River. 


Gitwilgyoots the galts’ap concentrated in Lax Kwialaams that 
claims the watershed of the watersheds of the Kasiks 
River, Scotia River, Alder Creek, Khtada Lake, Shawat- 
lan Lake, Kloiya Creek, and the territories on Pitt Is- 
land, Porcher Island, and Smith Island, and have an 
interest in the watershed of the Khyex River. (Gitwil- 
gyoots, in Port Simpson). 
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APPENDIX 2. SELECTED READINGS 


For readers who want to read more about Kitsumkalum and 


the Tsimshian, I have selected a set of key works out of many. The 
first ten papers are focussed on Kitsumkalum. 


M‘Donald, James 


Ms 


1994 


1994 


1994 


1990 


1990 


1988 


1987 


1984 


1983 


“Cultivating in the Northwest: Gleaning the evidence from the Tsimshian.” 
Accepted for book on Keeping it Living: Traditions of Plant Use and Cultivation 
on the Northwest Coast of North America, edited by Nancy Turner and Doug 
Deur. University of Washington Press. Projected publication date: 2003. 
“Building a moral community for the 21st century: Tsimshian potlatch- 
ing, implicit knowledge, and everyday experiences.” Cultural Studies 9(1): 
125-144. 

“Social change and the creation of underdevelopment: a northwest coast 
case.” American Ethnologist 21:1: 152-175. 

“Tsimshian cultural responses to governmental control.” Hunters and 
Gatherers in the Modern Context. Book of Presented Papers, 2 volumes. Seventh 
International Conference on Hunting and Gathering Societies, University 
of Alaska and the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology, Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, Russia. Pages 458-467. 

“Poles, potlatching, and public affairs, the use of aboriginal culture in de- 
velopment.” Culture. Vol X No 2 Pp 103-120. 

“Bleeding day and night: the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway across Tsimshian reserve lands.” Canadian Journal of Native Studies. 
vol. 10 No. 1 Pp 33-69. 

“Su-sit’ Aatk, the raising of two crest poles marked a new beginning for 
the people of Kitsumkalum.” Rotunda 21:2:19-25. Toronto: Royal Ontario 
Museum. 

“The Marginalization of a Cultural Ecology: The Seasonal Cycle of 
Kitsumkalum.” In Bruce Cox (ed.), Native Peoples, Native Lands, Carleton 
Library Series. Ottawa: Macmillan. pages 109-218. 

“Images of the nineteenth century economy of the Tsimshian.” In 
Margaret Seguin (ed.), The Tsimshian Images of the Past, Views from the 
Present. Vancouver: U.B.C. Press. pages 40_54. 

“An Historic Event in the Political Economy of the Tsimshian: Information 
on the Ownership of the Zimacord District.” In Paul Tennant (ed.), British 
Columbia: A Place for Aboriginal Peoples, A special Issue of B.C. Studies, Number 


57, Pages 24.37. 


The next eleven works provide the broader Tsimshian context 


for understanding the community of Kitsumkalum. 
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Barbeau, Marius 

1929 Totem Poles of the Gitksan, Upper Skeena River, British Columbia. National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 61, Anthropological Series, No. 12, 
Ottawa: Department of Mines. 

1950 Totem Poles. Two Volumes. National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 119, 
Anthropological Series, No. 30, Ottawa: Department of the Secretary of 
State. 


Berthiaume, Rocque 
1999 The Gitselasu: The People of Kitselas Canyon. Terrace, B.C. : First Nations 
Education Centre, School District 82 (Coast Mountains) 


Beynon, William and Marius Barbeau 

1987 Tsimshian Narratives. Collected by Marius Barbeau and William Beynon; 
edited by John J. Cove and George F. MacDonald. Ottawa: Canadian 
Museum of Civilization. 


Boas, Franz 

1916 “Tsimshian Mythology, based on texts recorded by Henry W. Tate.” 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 31st Annual Report, Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1909-10: pp 27-1037. 


Garfield, Viola 

1966 The Tsimshian Indians and their Arts: the Tsimshian and their Neighbors. Tsimshian 
sculpture by Paul S. Wingert. Vancouver: Douglas and Mcintyre. 

1939 Tsimshian Clan And Society. University of Washington Press: Seattle. 


Halpin, Marjorie M. and Margaret Seguin 

1981 “Tsimshian peoples: southern Tsimshian, Coast Tsimshian, Nishga, 
Gitksan.” In Suttles, Wayne and William C. Sturtevant. Handbook of 
North American Indians: Northwest Coast. vol 7. Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Johnson, Leslie Main 
1997(1998) Health, wholeness, and the land: Gitksan traditional plant use and healing 
Arbor: UMI Books 


M‘Donald, James 
Ms “The Tsimshian.” In Mark Nuttle (ed.) Encyclopedea of the Arctic. London: 
Fitzroy Dearborn Press. Projected publication date: 2003. 


M:Donald, James with Jennifer Joseph 

2000 “A Key Event in the Gitksan Encounter with the Colonial World.” In: M. 
Anderson and M. halpin, eds., Potlatch at Gitsegukla: William Beynon's 1945 
Field Notebooks. Vancouver: UBC Press. 


Seguin, Margaret (ed) 
1984 The Tsimshian: Images of the Past, Views for the Present Vancouver: University 
of British Columbia Press. 
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APPENDIX 3. A List OF PLANTS USED IN KITSUMKALUM 


BERRIES 
» cloud berries 
» cherries — pin/chokecherries 
» cranberries — low bush/highbush/bog 
» crowberry — black 
» currants — stink currant/black [white—f lowered] 
» black crowberry 
» blackberry — trailing wild 
» black hawthorn berries 
» blueberry — Alaskan/oval—leaved/bog 
» bunchberry — Western Cordillera/Canadian 
» elderberries — “what is called rich food” 
» gooseberries — black/swamp 
» huckleberry — black mountain [mountain bilberry]/red 
» kinnikinnick berries 
» raspberry — red/trailing wild/black/Indian plum 


» salmonberry — dark red fruit form and golden fruit form identified 
separately from red fruit form 


» salal berries 
» saskatoon 

» soapberries 
» strawberries 


»  thimbleberry 
WATER PLANTS 


» algae — green — “medicinal”/(broad leaved marine algae/freshwater 
algae — “which had possible use among the Southern Tsimshian” 


» eelgrass 

» red laver 

» seaweeds — [giant] kelp 

» water parsley — “medicinal” 


» water parsnip 
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‘TREES 
» fire wood 
Conifers 
» cedar — western red/yellow — used for materials 
» fir — Pacific silver — cambial materials 


» hemlock — western — cambial materials/inner bark/“hemlock sap 
was considered poor food” 


» pine — lodgepole — cambium material 
» spruce — sitka - cambial materials 
Deciduous 

» cottonwood — Black — cambium 

» maple wood 

» poplar — Balsam — cambium material 


» aspen — trembling —- cambium material 


SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES 
» crabapple — Pacific: “a real sweet crab apple” 


»  devil’s club — bark as medicine/“ritual medicinal and purification 
plant” 


»  Exobasidium vaccinii — food source 

» hazelnuts [beaked hazelnut?] 

» juniper — common - “ritual medicinal and purification plant” 
» labrador tea leaves — beverage and medicinal tea 

» mountain ash berries — sitka 

» rose— wild /common 


» yew — western — used for materials 


WILDF LOWERS 
» calypso corms 
» carrots — wild 
» clover — springbank clover roots 


» columbine — red — nectar from the flowers 


» dock 
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»> 


» 


»> 


»> 


»> 


»> 


»> 


» 


elderberry, red 

fireweed 

goat’s beard — Sylvan —“medicinal” 

Indian hellebore — “ritual medicinal and purification plant” 
kneeling angelica 

lily—of—the-valley — wild 

lupine — the roots/blue lupine rhizomes/arctic — “roots and fruit” 


nettles — purple hedge — “Haida children chewed” /stinging nettle 
leaves — “Gitxsans made a tea” 


onion — wild onion bulbs/entire nodding onion 
parsnip — cow 

rhubarb [western dock] 

sheep sorrel — stem and leaves 

silverweed roots — Pacific 

skunk cabbage 

Solomon’s seal — False — “medicinal” 


stone crop [sedum] 


GRASSES, SEDGES AND RUSHES 
arrow grass 


grasses 


FERNS AND ALLIES 
bracken fern 
ferns — roots 
licorice fern — “medicinal” 


mosses — “ritual medicinal and purification plant/insect repelling 
smudges” 


Sword fern — as a starvation food used generally along the coast in 
place of spiny wood fern 


wood fern 


FUNGAL ORGANISMS 
lichen 


mushrooms 
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Misc. / NoN—INDIGENOUS FoopDs 
» copper—bush — “medicinal” 
» potato 


» tobacco plant 


